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Junior College Standards 


[EDITORIAL | 


Among the many influences that 
have operated in the development of 
the junior college probably none 
has been more potent than stand- 
ardization. In the three decades 
that have elapsed since the first 
junior college was established more 
than four hundred fifty educational 
institutions have adopted the junior 
college name and have endeavored 
to adapt their programs to one or 
another of the varying conceptions 
of the junior college. A major con- 
cern of most of these institutions 
has been to establish a claim to 
respectability in the family of edu- 
cational institutions. This respecta- 
bility has been vouchsafed by meet- 
ing the requirements of the various 
standardizing agencies. 

Because of the peculiar manner 
in which the junior college has de- 
veloped, these standards, quite nat- 
urally, have not been made in terms 
of a new educational unit, but 
rather in terms of existing units for 
which standards had already been 
formulated. Inasmuch as the junior 
college invaded the field previously 
occupied exclusively by higher in- 
stitutions, it naturally had to con- 
form to requirements and practices 
in that realm. Uniformity among 
junior colleges is very desirable as 
far as universities are concerned, 
since they are primarily interested 


in a satisfactory basis for transfers. 
This means that junior college 
standards have been concerned pri- 
marily, and in some cases entirely, 
with the preparatory function of 
the junior college. There is meas- 
urable evidence in abundance to 
show that the junior college per- 
forms this function adequately. 

If the philosophy of the junior 
college is to be wrought into prac- 
tice it will be necessary that junior 
college standards shall be so stated 
as to make it possible for institu- 
tions to perform any or all legiti- 
mate functions of the junior college 
and still retain full respectability. 
Such standards cannot be merely 
those of the four-year college slightly 
modified. These standards are open 
to criticism even by the agencies 
promulgating them. 

The way is open for the junior 
colleges themselves to propose stand- 
ards that will take account of the 
whole philosophy of the junior col- 
lege, and that can bear the severest 
scrutiny of friend and foe alike. If 
the junior colleges fail to accept 
this task with vigor there is danger, 
in some sections of the country at 
least, that the junior college will 
fail to find a justifiable place in the 
American scheme of education. 


Doak S. CAMPBELL 


[ 63 ] 

















Business Education: 


ae 


The Terminal Function 


J. LEONARD HANCOCK* 


My whole approach to this an- 
nounced subject is autobiographic 
and confessional; the approach of 
a layman entangled in a problem 
rather than that of a _ well-read 
expert. To be sure, I have had as- 
sembled for me a splendid bibliog- 
raphy covering the last fifteen years 
and all of the prominent names. I 
have read enough to distinguish the 
writings of Mr. Koos and Mr. Zook, 
whereas once I thought they must 
be a misprint for the same person. 
But, to be quite honest, I have been 
so busy meeting the daily problems 
of a changing curriculum in an 
over-large junior college that I have 
put off for an imagined leisure time 
the study of the theory. 

First let us consider what is 
meant by this much abused word 
“terminal.” It is a bad word for 
our purpose, of course. It suggests 
directly that education can termi- 
nate. It makes the student believe 
that he has completed something, 


* Dean, Crane Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois. [A series of conferences on “Bus- 
iness Education on the Junior College 
Level” was held at the University of Chi- 
cago during the summer quarter of 1931. 
These were organized by the School of 
Commerce and Administration. The prin- 
cipal addresses were given by J. O. Malott, 
of Washington, D.C.; J. L. Hancock, of 
Crane Junior College, Chicago; and Dr. 
H. G. Shields and Dr. Leonard V. Koos, of 
the University of Chicago. It is planned 
to publish in four successive issues of the 
Junior College Journal these outstanding 
treatments of different phases of this im- 
portant topic in the junior college field. 
—Ep.] 


has reached an end of achievement 
in one field. That weakness or false- 
ness it shares with the phrase “unit 
system,” which has misled many 
teachers into forgetting that 


“All experience is an arch where- 
through 

Gleams that untraveled world whose 
margin fades 

Forever and forever when I move.” 


Not every student can be a Ulysses, 
but such phrases as “terminal 
courses” and “finished units” are 
deadly in killing the potential 


“. ... Spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking 
star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human 
thought.” 


Let us use the word, however, for 
courses intended for those whose 
formal education must by some ne- 
cessity terminate at a given point; 
and let us put that point arbitrarily 
at the end of two years of college 
work. Several other questions arise 
at once. Should each class in such 
a course be terminal in nature, or 
is the terminal effect cumulative, 
coming to a head at the end of the 
two-year course and not before? 
Must a terminal course be strictly 
vocational? May it have cultural 
elements of no direct utility? May 
it include an exploratory or survey 
class? Will differences in method 
and matter and background pre- 
clude a common course or class for 
both terminal and non - terminal 
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students? Will it be possible for 
students in a terminal course to 
shift without serious handicap to a 
pre-professional or university pre- 
paratory course? These and a dozen 
other questions are inevitable; and, 
until they are settled, discussion is 
likely to be very vague. Let me give 
my opinion on those that I have 
raised. 

You have seen a “chalk-talker” 
sketch in lines here and there about 
his paper with no apparent design, 
and then by a few swift connecting 
strokes link all together so that 
with sudden comprehension you 
were staring at, say, a politician 
with a fat cigar or a lovely bit of 
mountain scenery. If education is 
like that, it may be fun in spots, 
but it is horribly disintegrated. No, 
in any course the students must see 
clearly where they are going and 
why, from beginning to end. Ina 
terminal course especially there 
must be a conscious and immediate 
goal, and each class in the course 
must be in large measure terminal, 
whether it be strictly vocational or 
not. 

A purely vocational class, how- 
ever, in a high school or college is, 
by definition, impossible. The very 
reason why we give vocational work 
there instead of in an apprentice 
school is to expose the victim to a 
little general education, or culture, 
if you aren’t afraid of the word. 
Not even the purest shop courses in 
school or college can be exempt 
from that smattering of educational 
values—at least, if the instructor 
himself can write and speak re- 
spectable English! Yes, there must 
be cultural elements in a terminal 
course and in every terminal class 
given in junior college. 

At Crane College the Department 


of Psychology gives for freshmen 
an orientation class to help them 
adjust to college conditions and op- 
portunities. It is practical, but not 
vocational—and it is invaluable to 
a student whose next two years 
must “complete his education.” Our 
English composition classes as now 
given are so practical that I should 
permit them to be called vocational 
—especially for the students who 
protest most loudly that they do not 
need them. We give the traditional 
historical surveys of literature; but 
we are introducing another litera- 
ture class for those who “don’t care 
for English,” in which we try in 
various ways to stimulate the ap- 
petite for reading without forcing 
the classics down the _ student’s 
throat. One teacher will set out 
from Benet’s John Brown’s Body, 
another from Masefield’s narrative 
poems, and build on these as the 
student response warrants. Our 
Commerce and Administration staff 
are recommending this class whole- 
heartedly to their students. It is a 
survey class, but it should be ideal 
to give a terminal student the abid- 
ing love for reading that will be his 
salvation when his formal educa- 
tion stops. | 

The questions of differences in 
method and matter, and the han- 
dling of two types of student in 
one class, I shall take up later. It 
affects, or is affected by, the last 
question: “Can students transfer 
from the terminal to another course 
without serious sacrifice?” If one 
course is so much “richer” than the 
other that it changes the valuation 
in transfer of credits to other col- 
leges, then there is a sacrifice in- 
volved in taking the “leaner” 
course, even more than in transfer- 
ring from it. But if in administra- 
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tive eyes the two courses are on a 
parity, this probably means that 
there is apparent no essential dif- 
ference in the matter or methods 
involved. As long as_ terminal 
courses differ so widely in different 
localities there can be no consistent 
general attitude in the handling of 
their credits; and by their credit- 
acceptance will courses stand or 
fall even where senior colleges or 
professional schools are not in- 
volved. For instance, a class in 
typewriting such as is given for 
credit in many junior colleges 
would not receive credit in trans- 
fer at Crane; while almost any class 
in accounting is interchangeable 
among colleges. 


LEGITIMATE DEMAND 


And now, before we go on to 
possible differences in the teach- 
ing of terminal and non-terminal 
classes, let me consider the ques- 
tion of legitimate demand. Assume 
that we are all agreed on the nature 
of the newer type of course, and 
that the students concerned under- 
stand it as well. In a crowded pub- 
lic junior college such as Crane, the 
demand, to be legitimate, must 
come from high-school graduates 
with three requisites: (a) they 
must be resident minors, as op- 
posed to adults attracted here by 
this educational opportunity; (b) 
they must have no intention of go- 
ing on to senior college work, nor 
would they profit from going on; 
and (c) they must have given 
some indication in high school, or 
daily life, or freshman tests, that 
they are above twelfth-grade intelli- 
gence and ability. By a we refuse to 
accept as legitimate demand the 
needs of adult education. We prob- 
ably cannot exclude properly certi- 


fied adults from the classes if they 
are formed. We recognize their 
need to supplement a meager educa- 
tion or to fill a gap along some spe- 
cialized semi-professional line. We 
serve the community well when we 
serve them, but in our public school 
system the students still of school 
age are the ones who constitute the 
demand on which our programs are 
based. Only when they are served 
can we turn to help the adults. | 

In point b, I lay the emphasis on 
the last clause, “nor would they 
profit from going on.” The average 
college freshman is terribly short- 
sighted. Put the blame on financial 
stringency and economic pressure, 
put it on selfish or uneducated par- 
ents, or on lack of sound advice in 
high school. The fact remains that 
half of the freshmen who discard 
the idea of senior college or profes- 
sional school would profit from 
going on, in cash and in character. 
They are content with trades or 
semi-professions because no one 
has given them vision to see the 
values beyond. Frankly, I think 
that the investigations of Leonard, 
Ricciardi, Bennett, Foster, and 
others into what they term the 
semi-professions, and their result- 
ing recommendations, have done 
harm rather than good. Of course 
there are three or four times as 
many openings in industrial fields 
on the middle level as on the higher 
or professional level. We knew that 
before these investigations. But we 
also know that these openings are 
well filled by the best of our high- 
school-trained boys who rise above 
their artisan level, by graduates of 
business colleges and apprentice 
schools, by professionally trained 
men who, individually, fall below 
their hoped-for level, and most of 
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all, by those whose training for a 
profession has been cut short tem- 
porarily or permanently in the jun- 
ior college years, and who step 
efficiently into these semi-profes- 
sional positions. The middle eco- 
nomic levels of life, then, are broad 
and full. But should the student in 
entering any junior college course 
be sentenced for life to the middle 
level? And even assuming that that 
is where he belongs, in the economic 
sense, does it not imply a short- 
sighted and limited vision to as- 
sume that with two—but probably 
only two—years of college in which 
to expand, a student will as a rule 
profit most from a terminal course 
in any narrowly restricted or voca- 
tional sense of the term? Mediocrity 
we have always with us; but to urge 
people into mediocrity is bad; to 
train them for mediocrity is worse. 
To advise students to pursue short 
courses limited to levels of sub-pro- 
fessional achievement and away 
from broader concepts of the pro- 
fessions or of business merely to 
make slightly more efficient laundry 
managers or show-card_ writers 
seems to me little short of tragic. I 
repeat, then, that from many junior 
college students there is an ex- 
pressed desire for a special middle- 
level-preparation — but only wise 
personal advisors can determine 
how much of this demand is legiti- 
mate. 

On the other hand, in point c we 
are taking into consideration the 
startling number of alleged students 
who flunk hopelessly in freshman 
and even sub-freshman English, 
who fail in one language after an- 
other, whose hopeful answers in 
examinations make possible a book 
like Boners, but who can repair a 
differential, drive a sharp bargain, 


or run a small business efficiently. 
Some of our most likable boys fall 
in that class, boys who will always 
make friends; here, too, are some 
of our shrewdest boys, who will al- 
ways make money. They are not 
failures, except at the college stud- 
ies in which they do not belong. 
Why, then, should theirs constitute 
a reasonable demand for apprentice 
subjects given in a college atmos- 
phere? The students who need that 
combination are those who must 
have the apprentice training, but 
who respond with enthusiasm and 
intelligence to the English and his- 
tory and foreign language and sci- 
ence that are offered them. 

Rule out, then, the adults seeking 
special opportunities, the students 
who should, for their own future, 
be persuaded to go on to senior col- 
leges, the many whose brief experi- 
ence in college proves that the 
simplest headwork on that level is 
not for them, and the demand for 
terminal courses is greatly reduced 
—hbut not eliminated. At Crane Col- 
lege we have less apparent need 
than at most junior colleges. In- 
deed, the situation is the reverse of 
that I pictured a while ago: more 
expect to go on than _ probably 
should. In a survey conducted a 
year ago, 92 per cent of the 4,000 
students stated their intention to 
continue their work in a senior col- 
lege or a professional school. In a 
college annual the members of the 
graduating class are likely to make 
that statement because they are 
ashamed not to; but this was a sur- 
vey of all the classes and with no 
embarrassing publicity for individ- 
uals. How many of these students 
are fulfilling their intention we 
shall never know, since we lack 
clerical help to secure the data. 
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Even with our graduating classes 
we have no accurate figures, but 
random samples and cross-sections 
of classes taken at various times in- 
dicate that nearly 75 per cent go on 
to higher schools for a time at least. 
This is a much higher percentage 
than at most junior colleges. Mr. 
D. S. Campbell’s recent investiga- 
tion showed 53 per cent as the av- 
erage. If the figures for Crane are 
reliable they indicate a compara- 
tively slight need for special “short 
courses.” 

Even so, the three hundred who 
were “‘terminal”’ deserve considera- 
tion, as do the possible others who 
might have been attracted to our 
school if we had advertised such 
courses. This year we have tight- 
ened up requirements at all points 
(entrance, prerequisites, scholar- 
ship, laboratory and shop hours), 
and drastically limited the size of 
classes. As a result, with an enroll- 
ment each semester of about three 
thousand, we have had to turn away 
for lack of space several hundred 
qualified entrants. May we, should 
we, under those conditions, limit 
the classes for those who wish the 
traditional course, in order to pro- 
vide classrooms for the_ special 
terminal classes? Our answer has 
been: “No, if this means different 
classes with different methods. But 
does it mean that?” 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF COURSES 


I asked the faculty of our Com- 
merce and Administration School 
this spring to tell me in honest and 
non-stereotyped language (a) just 
what their goal was in each class, 
and (b) what changes they would 
make in the class if they knew that 
all the students must go into busi- 
ness directly after graduating from 


Crane. I urged them to say what 
they thought rather than what they 
thought they ought to think! The 
answers, coming from teachers who 
are experts in their lines, who are 
not in a rut, if their departmental 
conferences mean anything, and 
who are more than normally sym- 
pathetic toward student problems— 
such answers deserve thoughtful 
consideration. I shall try to give 
you, as far as possible in their own 
words, a summary of what they 
said. 

Our Accounting Department gives 
four classes in sequence and in ad- 
dition alternative sophomore classes 
in Cost Accounting, Managerial Ac- 
counting, and Auditing. These last 
three are more definitely terminal, 
of course; perhaps I shall be told 
that all accounting is_ terminal. 
Each of the six instructors noted a 
two- or three-fold purpose in the 
teaching, corresponding to the ex- 
pectations of the students. I quote 
one: 


.... (a) to prepare for advanced work 
in the field; (b) to prepare for posi- 
tions in actual practice; and (c) to 
give a general knowledge of account- 
ing principles and practice for those 
who intend to enter senior college in 
some other field in which a knowl- 
edge of accounting is a valuable aid, 
e.g., law, engineering, or business man- 
agement. 


The writer continues: 


In general, accounting may properly 
be called a practical art. This is rec- 
ognized most fully on the high-school 
level. There the purpose is preponder- 
antly to prepare students for posi- 
tions in business — positions of the 
lower order, to be sure. Ordinarily, 
little attention is given to principles 
or theory, emphasis being on routine, 
mechanical drills, etc. .... I have 
but one underlying objective in the 
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three courses which I am now teach- 
ing, namely, to establish fundamental 
accounting concepts—basic principles 
—and leave the problem of adaptation 
to the student. To be sure, I try to 
clothe these fundamental notions with 
as much business atmosphere as pos- 


sible. 


You will note the difference indi- 
cated between the high-school and 
the junior college level of teaching. 
What changes, to make these 
terminal courses? H says: 


During the first year I teach the 
course on the assumption that all stu- 
dents are going to be professional ac- 
countants. That presentation enables 
me to use the field of everyday prac- 
‘tice to greatest advantage. After the 
first year the A-group should go on 
through auditing.! I should give the 
Managerial Accounting without change 
to all three groups. In Cost Account- 
ing, it is desirable to separate the stu- 
dents of group A from those who are 
using the course as an aid to greater 
efficiency in, for instance, professional 
engineering. It can then be given from 
the two essentially different view- 
points. . 


C says: 

I certainly would not make any 
change in content or method if I knew 
the students in accounting classes 
were going into business directly after 
graduation from Crane. Sound ac- 
counting is based on a few funda- 
mental principles and conventions 
which must be mastered by the stu- 
dent and then developed to fit par- 
ticular cases. My aim is to give the 
student such a command of these prin- 
ciples and conventions as will enable 
him to make effective applications in 
his own future business problems. 


L says: 


I would make some _ superficial 
changes such as to give more attention 


1His A, B, and C groups correspond to 
the a, b, and c purposes noted above. 


to business papers and procedures, ac- 
quaintance with modern office equip- 
ment, including, where practicable, 
visits to accounting departments of 
business concerns—but no _ funda- 
mental changes. 


W writes: 


I think I have always presented this 
as a terminal course. The most needed 
change is that of increasing the hours 
spent under direction of the instruc- 
tor. I advocate five hours with credit 
for three hours; that is, two hours to 
be devoted to laboratory work under 
direct supervision of the instructor. 


Perhaps I should interrupt to say 
that we are introducing some labo- 
ratory work next year, not pri- 
marily for the sake of terminal stu- 
dents, but to conform with the 
practice at most four-year colleges. 
A little later W says: 


It should be easy to effect co-opera- 
tion between our students and the 
thousands of business concerns in this 
large city, for the purpose of giving 
the students experience while they are 
yet in school. Such a plan could be 
managed at little additional cost by the 
Vocational Bureau of the Board of 
Education or through our own Person- 
nel Bureau. The University of Minne- 
sota has used a plan of this kind 
successfully. It need not be so elabo- 
rate as the devices at Antioch College 
or the University of Cincinnati or in 
some California junior colleges, no- 
tably that at Los Angeles. 


There seemed to be some differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether the 
first year of accounting is voca- 
tional or even terminal in nature. 
Two contribute the following bits 
of objective evidence. C says: 


Any number of our former students 
inform me that they have no trouble 
in adapting the principles developed 
in our courses to any new situation, 
whether it be in the bond business, 
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real estate, banking, or what have you. 
Quite a number pay their way through 
school by actually keeping books. 


W says: 

The first semester of accounting is 
not intended to give preparation for a 
position. However, our students often 
report that with only one semester’s 
training they are able to take care of 
simple books, such as those of a hotel, 
a garage, or a small grocery. One out- 
standing case was that of a Filipino 
student who met with success after 
only one semester’s work at Crane. 
The parents of many of our students 
own or operate small business estab- 
lishments. Not infrequently the stu- 
dent helps to educate the father in ac- 
counting technique. 


We asked: “What significant 
changes would you make in the ac- 
counting course if you knew that 
all of your students would go into 
business straight from junior col- 
lege?” And with only one dissent- 
ing voice, that suggesting the co- 
operating employer plan, the an- 
swer was direct: “The training re- 
quired of the terminal student is 
precisely the same as that laid 
down for the degree of C.P.A., so 
far as it goes.” 

Now let me touch more briefly on 
other subjects in the Commerce and 
Administration course. “Business 
Correspondence is by definition 
terminal and vocationgl,” says our 
veteran in this field. “That is why 
it is not accepted for an English 
major. But it is accepted as an 
elective for any Bachelor’s degree. 
I should not change it.” In adver- 
tising, a sophomore subject, W 
gives both theory and practice, of 
course. He could and would in- 
crease the emphasis on laboratory 
work if the students were all termi- 
nal. 

Our Economics 101 is Modern In- 


dustry, developed and changed from 
an original Economic Geography. K 
says: 

I aim to do the following: (a) In- 
terest the student in practical econom- 
ics and industrial conditions; (5) Ana- 
lyze the main features of the economic 
system; (c) Make a study of leading 
American industries; (d) Acquaint the 
student with a working business and 
economic terminology. 

It seems to me that if I have suc- 
ceeded in the above aims, I have cov- 
ered the “terminal” aspects of this 
course. If the student desires to go on 
with his college work he has a back- 
ground for more advanced courses. If, 
on the other hand, he drops out of 
school to work, he has at least a gen- 
eral knowledge of the evolution of the 
present economic system, its organi- 
zation, a working terminology, and an 
appreciation of present-day economic 
and industrial problems. 


With us Economic History is a 
first-year class. P says: 

No matter what the purpose of the 
student is, my purpose is to show him 
how economic principles have under- 
lain our national development. If this 
course were strictly terminal it should 
follow rather than precede the course 
in general economics. ... . Students 
should be acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of economics before they look 
for the application of these principles 
to our national development. 


His problem, of course, does not 
hinge on the difference between 
terminal and non-terminal stu- 
dents, but is the age-old question 
of which comes first, the hen or the 
egg. 

Our practice is to give Principles 
of Economics only to those with 
sophomore standing. I suspect that 
in a vocational course it would be 
placed earlier (and in a more pop- 
ularized form) so as to build other 
applicational classes upon it. On 
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the other hand, it is perhaps sig- 
nificant that we regard it at Crane 
as a Commerce and Administration 
subject, rather than part of our Lit- 
erature and Arts social science 
group. W says of it: 


Principles of Economics lays claim 
to a higher cultural value, perhaps, 
than any other course in the C. and A. 
curriculum. In a terminal course this 
class would be of particular benefit, 
combining as it does both the theo- 
retical and the practical..... It could 
not be presented very differently. Prin- 
ciples and laws must be covered. This 
phase could not well be abbreviated. 
It should, however, stress more em- 
phatically subject material pertaining 
to investments (to aid the student in 
beginning his life savings); also the 
section of the course dealing with dis- 
tribution of wealth, aiming to show 
the student how, as an_ industrial 
worker, he can be of service in bring- 
ing to labor a more equitable share of 
income. 


H is one of the keenest of the 
younger men on our faculty. Let 
me quote him at several points. 


If a student has a fairly clear con- 
cept of the nature and functioning of 
our present economic system, he is in 
a better position to adjust his own 
business to it, perhaps to make profits 
that he otherwise could not make, or 
to avoid losses; he can recognize some 
of the currently advanced notions 
about economic matters for the veri- 
table nonsense which they are; and he 
has a good foundation for continuing 
further his study of economics, in 
school or out of school. One might 
argue that if he is not going on to 
school, we should give him a sketchy 
but broad view of the whole field of 
economics. The only trouble with this 
idea is that in a field like economics 
superficial knowledge is no knowledge 
If one merely recalls more 
or less vaguely a great number of gen- 
eralizations he has largely wasted his 


time. Everything that can be done to 
aid the pupil to grasp the subject more 
willingly, readily, and clearly, is of 
course to be sought; and it is espe- 
cially desirable to tie the subject as 
much as possible to the real concrete 
business world. But this applies 
equally to those who are going on 
with their college work and to those 
who are not. 


Of his favorite course, Money and 
Banking, H says: 


In teaching money and banking I 
do not aim to teach the daily routine 
of a bank clerk, nor even that of a 
bank official. I am not so familiar 
with that myself as I wish I were. But 
even if I had worked in banks for ten 
years, the routine would not be what 
I would teach. The only place to learn 
that effectively is in a bank. What I 
try to do is to give the student an 
understanding of certain principles 
that lie beneath the surface, that give 
significance to and explain the rou- 
tine operations. I try to train him in a 
way of thought, to encourage the ana- 
lytical and logical habit of mind; to 
get him to see the relation of banking 
and credit to our whole economic sys- 
tem. This will be highly valuable to 
him at the start if he goes into bank- 
ing as his life work; it will be highly 
valuable to him if he goes into busi- 
ness with the intention of working up 
to a responsible position; it will be 
highly valuable to him if he special- 
izes further in the study of economics 
in college. 


Business Organization, Business 
Law, and Insurance, are, undoubt- 
edly, more terminal than prepara- 
tory. I do not mean that they are 
for terminal students, but that each 
in its own field probably completes 
the student’s formal training in the 
subject. Indeed, P says of Business 
Organization: “The aim of this 
course is to train students to ana- 
lyze and study business problems, 
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and it is only of value when taught 
as a terminal course.” But he ad- 
mits that it is of value to many stu- 
dents who do not expect to manage 
a business. Business Law is not 
permitted, even as an elective, in 
the pre-legal curriculum, just as 
Business Correspondence is not 
permitted for a major in English. 
A, himself a trained lawyer, writes: 


The course in business law offered 
in a junior college or school of com- 
merce of collegiate rank is not in- 
tended to make students lawyers—far 
from it—nor to dispense altogether 
with the services of attorneys. But a 
knowledge of the leading principles of 
business law will help people to act 
more prudently, to invest their money 
more safely, and, when occasion de- 
mands it, to employ the services of 
lawyers. .... The course is highly 
practical, but is based on principles. 
I should teach it in the same way if I 
wanted it to be terminal. 


Finally, we have two courses, 
Statistics and Labor Problems, that 
are based on the purest mathemati- 
cal and philosophical principles, 
but are given with such a mass of 
specific application and illustration 
that they become practical in the 
extreme. Neither teacher would ac- 
cept “terminal” as a description of 
his course—and neither could see 
any benefit in changing his presen- 
tation, even though he knew that 
every student would be in business 
next year. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I hope I have not bored you with 
these details. I wanted you to real- 
ize that trained teachers of these 
subjects, open in mind and free 
from outside pressure, had given an 
almost unanimous answer to the 
question which I re-phrase thus: 


“In teaching business subjects do 
you, or would you, make a notable 
difference in dealing with terminal 
and non-terminal students?” “No,” 
they say. “Would you re-make or 
modify the present curriculum for 
those who cannot continue in col- 
lege?” “There is no need,’ comes 
the answer. “Are these courses of 
yours already terminal in nature?” 
“Not by our wish; they are prepara- 
tory for either college or business 
life,” they say proudly. 

Let me end with two paragraphs 
written by the Dean of our School 
of Commerce and Administration. 
In the first he is speaking of a defi- 
nite period, some time back, but his 
statement still holds good. 


In every case where the student had 
done creditable work in our courses 
we were able to place him with one 
or more of the business firms of Chi- 
cago. We urged everyone to continue 
at one of the universities with the 
intention of obtaining a degree. Those 
who went into business made good; 
some did unusually well. No student 
of ours applying for advanced stand- 
ing at another institution was refused 
that advanced standing, even in a 
single course. They made splendid 
records at these other schools. The 
students who left to go to work after 
completing their junior college cur- 
riculum had _ taken the _ identical 
courses in the same classes and with 
the same teachers as did those who 
went on to the colleges or professional 
schools. 


With his other statement I agree 
as completely: 


So far as I am able to see, the ter- 
minal student must take precisely the 
same work as the non-terminal stu- 
dent. The former will be required to 
use on the job the identical principles 
and practices—allowing for the vari- 
ations of individual firms — that the 
non-terminal student will use. 
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Am I, then, an utter disbeliever 
in terminal courses? If by terminal 
courses are meant courses given in 
college, but separate in content and 
method and on a different level 
from the others in the college, I am 
a disbeliever. Such courses belong 
in the apprentice school or in the 
business college. The curricula now 
offered in junior college schools of 
commerce give actually the same 
results that have been credited to 
this new magic. They train for life 
in its fullest sense, whether the 
next phase of it be lived in the 
business world or in the senior col- 
lege. 

But I do honestly believe that the 
widespread discussion of terminal 
courses has helped to build into our 
curricula the new vigor, the prac- 
tical elements, the living subject- 
matter, that make them vitally use- 
ful to all types of student. Therein 
lies the real terminal function of 
the junior college. 





THE MENLO EXPERIMENT 


Menlo Junior College, California, 
has been one of the outstanding pri- 
vate junior colleges in the country 
experimenting with plans for reor- 
ganization of secondary education 
on a “four-four” basis. That the 
ultimate form of reorganization, 
however, is more likely to take an- 
other form is indicated by the fol- 
lowing extract from the recently 
published 1931-32 catalogue of the 
institution: 


As a private project, the Board of 
Trustees hopes to develop this junior 
college along lines in keeping with the 
most modern thought. An eight-year 
unit of secondary education is being 
operated on the same campus. For the 
present, the junior college is a two- 


year institution; but it may, in the fu- 
ture, include the last one or two years 
of high school. Observation and study 
will eventually decide whether it will 
comprise a two-, three-, or four-year 
unit. Four years of data now seem to 
indicate that the three-year junior col- 
lege unit is the most homogeneous, i.e., 
grades 12, 13, and 14. However, the 
study is still progressing, and it is the 
desire of the Board of Trustees to bring 
about a gradual transition rather than 
an abrupt change..... Statistical evi- 
dence thus far seems to indicate that 
at least grades 12, 13, and 14 are homo- 
geneous. The students in the senior 
year of high school (12th grade) are 
now included in the same living unit 
with the freshman and sophomore jun- 
ior college men. 





NEEDS OF ALASKA NATIVES 


In the latest Course of Study for 
United States Schools for Natives of 
Alaska, published by the United 
States Department of the Interior, 
is found the following statement: 


It is necessary now to consider the 
role which the so-called higher educa- 
tion must play in bringing these native 
young men and women into their own. 
The time has already come when prog- 
ress will be blocked unless the natives 
can be helped to develop their own 
leaders. Upon such leaders will de- 
volve the great responsibility of sym- 
pathetic and intelligent direction of 
coming generations. To this end they 
must have a thorough knowledge of 
their own land and resources as the 
basis for self and race respect, and 
they must have an appreciation of the 
history, traditions, literature, and in- 
dustries of our country. It is not the 
answer to send a few picked students 
to the universities in the States. Alaska 
must develop central training institu- 
tions, junior colleges for the immedi- 
ate present, strategically located, where 
thorough training will eventually be 
given in all of the great branches of 
learning. 

















Vocational Guidance for Commercial Work 


VICTORIA McALMON* 


In order to give vocational guid- 
ance to junior college students it is 
necessary that institutions have in- 
formation about occupations. Guid- 
ance is not so much a matter of 
counseling as it is a matter of pre- 
paring and presenting facts. I sup- 
pose all the people most concerned 
with so-called vocational guidance 
wish that they might escape the 
omniscience inherent in the names 
“advisers” and “counselors” and 
might instead be entitled research 
workers and placement officers, be- 
cause no one is quite so humble- 
minded about his ability to give 
counsel, aid, or comfort to a dis- 
tressed worldling as is the school 
man or woman who keeps himself 
as well informed as he may regard- 
ing vocations. 

Dr. George S. Counts, of Colum- 
bia University, at the February 
meeting of the National Association 
of Placement and Personnel Offi- 
cers, gave a paper whose title, “Fu- 
tilities of Vocational Guidance in 
a Changing Economic Order,” 
shows a large consciousness on the 
part of placement people in the 
poverty of their present ability to 
counsel adequately. 

Public junior colleges are a re- 
cent link in our public school 
educational chain, and here in Cali- 
fornia these schools have a great op- 


* Vocational and Placement Secretary, 
Los Angeles Junior College. Read before 
the Department of Business Education, 
National Education Association, June 30, 
1931. 


portunity and a great responsibility 
because the law permits such in- 
stitutions to offer “occupational 
courses conforming to community 
needs.” There is magnificent free- 
dom in this phrase and the chance 
to contribute much that is timely to 
present-day education; also, there 
is the need that always accompa- 
nies freedom, of proceeding with 
great care so as not to be merely 
reckless or pretentious instead of 
genuine. 

Los Angeles Junicr College under 
the able leadership of its Director 
William H. Snyder has gallantly 
accepted the challenge in this pro- 
vision of the junior college law and 
has undertaken to present two-year 
courses which prepare for vocations 
not already pre-empted by the high 
school graduate or by the four-year 
college man and woman in the com- 
munity. The policy of this junior 
college makes it an educational lab- 
oratory whose findings will be of 
value to all colleges, junior or sen- 
ior, in the land. The acid test of 
this program will be the placement 
of the semi-professional graduates 
resulting from the plans. 

In order that these curricula 
should be realistic, occupational re- 
search in the field was carried on 
before some of them were written 
into the catalogue. Three of the 
courses thus formulated are wholly 
or partially in the field of commer- 
cial education and these three I 
shall describe as an example of jun- 
ior college vocational guidance. 
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MEDICAL ASSISTANTS 


The curriculum to prepare young 
women for the position of physi- 
cians’ and dentists’ assistants was 
arrived at with the assistance of the 
Los Angeles County Medical Asso- 
ciation, of the Los Angeles County 
Dental Society, and of Mr. Lewis E. 
Ford, Dean of the College of Den- 
tistry of the University of Southern 
California. The two professional 
organizations officially stated that 
there was a local need for young 
women trained both for secretarial 
work and for laboratory work. 
Much laboratory and X-ray work 
now sent out of dentists’ and doc- 
tors’ offices could more conveniently 
be cared for in the home office if 
trained women were available to 
manage this undertaking. The rev- 
enues of the home office should be 
increased sufficiently by this pro- 
cedure to enable a proper salary to 
be paid to this new type of worker. 

The classified directory of the 
Los Angeles Telephone Company, 
in May 1930 when this investiga- 
tion was made, listed a total of 
practicing physicians and dentists 
in Los Angeles sufficient to assure 
a small number of graduates of Los 
Angeles Junior College of placement 
when their course should be com- 
pleted. Because these graduates are 
trained in two crafts, secretarial 
and laboratory work, a reasonable 
economic independence is assured 
them when they finish their course. 
Positions in the city and the county 
health service and in commercial 
X-ray and other laboratories will be 
open to them in addition to those 
in offices of physicians and den- 
tists. 

The method of arriving at the 
subjects to be given in this curricu- 
lum may be interesting to this audi- 


ence. Each of the two professional 
societies appointed a committee, 
which in turn prepared a list of 
skills and knowledges required for 
their respective occupations. Then 
the physicians and dentists and the 
Dean of the local dental college met 
jointly and agreed on the indispen- 
sables. The two committees there- 
upon lunched with the Director of 
the college, the members of the fac- 
ulty concerned, and the research 
worker and here the final curricu- 
lum was made. A lively interest in 
the graduates and a flowing to the 
college of a body of information re- 
garding available positions, changes 
in procedures, and new appliances 
as they are introduced results from 
this kind of co-operation between 
teachers, administrators, and rep- 
resentatives of professional  or- 
ganizations. 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


The course in Banking and Fi- 
nance was arrived at with the as- 
sistance of the personnel managers 
of the five largest banks in Los An- 
geles. Personnel managers of banks 
are peculiarly close to the problems 
of their young men employees be- 
cause they hire these beginners, di- 
rect their training, and promote or 
discharge them. 

It was learned: (1) That about 
four hundred men are employed 
per year by the Los Angeles banks; 
(2) That an essential part of the 
training during the first and often 
during the second year was to mas- 
ter first accurately and then with 
speed the manipulation of adding 
and bookkeeping machines both 
hand - operated and_ electrically 
driven; (3) That a distaste for this 
machine work and for an indoor 
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occupation would prevent an other- 
wise competent person from liking 
the work or from advancing in the 
Service of a bank; (4) That the 
banks could well afford to pay a 
somewhat larger salary to men 
trained in a two-year college course 
than to other beginners and that 
junior college graduates so trained 
Should advance more rapidly than 
do novices. 

One of the suggestions made by 
the bank men in the conference be- 
tween them and the faculty repre- 
sentatives was that the essential 
machine practice be introduced in 
the first term—the faculty had in- 
serted it later on in the course—so 
that if this should prove an elimina- 
tive factor as it actually does in 
business, the students would early 
in the course discover their distaste 
for it. This junior college course 
provides a trial and error attack 
upon the occupation of bank clerk 
which should get the beginner “bro- 
ken in” to the job and should ab- 
breviate his journey toward pro- 
motion or should enable him to 
leave the field before wasting time 
and effort in a distasteful situation. 
Unlike the occupations of law and 
medicine the neophyte may be paid 
while learning the ideology of his 
occupation. Much of the informa- 
tion needed for banking can be 
profitably learned on the job after 
a junior college lays a foundation 
with courses in accounting, law, 
economics, investments, psychol- 
ogy, statistics, and machine prac- 
tice. 

Graduates from this course may 
work in insurance, real estate, ac- 
counting, and other offices as well 
as in banks. The course is a good 
foundation for several lines of bus- 
iness. 


TRAINING FOR SCHOOL CLERKS 


A third commercial occupation 
for which a course was built was 
that of school clerk. In some cities 
the school clerk arrives at her posi- 
tion by way of the city civil service. 
In Los Angeles an assistant to the 
superintendent of schools is now in 
charge of this service for the Board 
of Education. 

It is possible at Los Angeles Jun- 
ior College to give the advanced 
students in the school clerks’ course 
practice work under skilled direc- 
tion in the office of the registrar of 
the college. Lettering, Technique 
and Work of the Registrar, Statis- 
tics, Personal Psychology, Busi- 
ness Courtesy, Philosophy and Psy- 
chology are added to the usual sec- 
retarial units to produce this occu- 
pational curriculum. 

Two of these courses, the one for 
physicians’ and dentists’ assistants 
and the one for school clerks, train 
women, while the banking course 
trains men. 

There are other’ vocational 
courses such as Playground Direct- 
ing for men and women, a course 
in Electricity, Radio, and Sound for 
men, and a one-year course which 
prepares young women for nurse’s 
training in certain local hospitals. 
These three courses are not purely 
commercial courses and for that 
reason are omitted from this paper. 
Other courses being considered and 
at present partially investigated are 
those for the work of policemen, of 
firemen, and of librarians. 

As yet tests have not been de- 
vised that will accurately predict 
success in vocational lines. There 
are traits not yet measurable that 
make for failure or success in busi- 
ness. When the junior college puts 
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in courses to train policemen and 
firemen the students wishing to 
take this work will need to pass the 
physical, mental, and performance 
tests set up by the local police and 
fire departments. Probably other 
occupations will presently discover 
what testable traits they require 
and the schools can then co-operate 
with the vocation by using the 
measuring sticks that industry and 
the professions find reliable. 

Vocational guidance at Los An- 
geles Junior College consists of find- 
ing the occupational level in the 
city and its vicinity which can, sat- 
isfactorily to all concerned, absorb 
the young men and women to whom 
the school gives courses leading to 
these vocations. 

Other junior colleges in Califor- 
nia give various semi-professional 
courses Suited to the needs of their 
communities. These schools, as yet 
not bound by tradition, can be of 
vital assistance to their constitu- 
ency by avoiding the grief attached 
to offering courses that lead to sat- 
urated occupations. There are at 
present too many lawyers, engi- 
neers, and teachers being turned 
out by colleges and _ universities. 
Mass education is here; but mass 
placement to match it has not ar- 
rived. In the economic reorganiza- 
lion that is upon us the schools can 
do their share by facing with the 
rest of society the weakness and 
cruelty of training people for non- 
existent places in the working 
world. The public junior colleges 
are in a position to contribute much 
to new programs of occupational 
adjustment. Educational leader- 
ship is already pioneering in an 
effort to find new places in which 
our young college people can locate 
themselves. 


STUDY CURRICULUM PROBLEMS 


The Commission on Problems of 
the Curriculum (Dr. Merton E. Hill, 
chairman), of the Western Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, has appointed three sub- 
committees to study certain phases 
of the junior college situation in 
the West. A committee of which 
H. C. Willett is chairman will study 
the practices in adjusting entrance 
requirement deficiencies and the 
problem of grade evaluations be- 
tween junior colleges and higher 
institutions. A committee of which 
H. A. Spindt is chairman will direci 
studies in the field of content of 
courses offered in high schools, jun- 
ior colleges, and higher institutions, 
for removing subject deficiencies. A 
committee of which W. C. Eells is 
chairman will direct studies relat- 
ing to the content of terminal and 
semi-professional courses offered in 
junior colleges. 





AN EDUCATIONAL TENDENCY 


Now, as never before, junior col- 
leges are becoming a fixed star in 
the universe of higher education. 
In the past their presence has been 
more or less tolerated, if not ig- 
nored, by larger state educational 
institutions. Kansas State College 
has taken a forward step through 
the activities of the junior college 
committee, who have investigated 
these secondary colleges, and have 
reported them to be quite worth- 
while institutions. We believe thal 
Kansas State College has asserted 
herself as a progressive educational 
factor by giving the long-deserved 
recognition to these schools.—Edi- 
torial in Kansas State College Col- 
legian. 

















Development of the Junior College in Kansas 


Y. FF. 


ORIGIN IN HIGH-SCHOOL EXTENSION 


The legislative enactment which 
gave birth to the public junior col- 
lege in Kansas is known as the 
High School Extension Act and 
makes no use of the term “junior 
college.” This authorization act of 
the state legislature was passed in 
1917 and by it the authority to es- 
tablish junior colleges is restricted 
to cities known in the state as first- 
or second-class cities and to coun- 
ties having a county high-school. 
Further restrictions consist in the 
requirement of favorable action by 
the voters at a general election, or 
at a special election called for the 
purpose, and the prescription of a 
maximum levy, for such extension, 
of two mills on the assessed valua- 
tion of a city and one-tenth of a 
mill on the assessed valuation of a 
county. 

Notwithstanding this origin, the 
two years of instruction beyond the 
usual high-school course was at 
once christened “junior college.” 
Although a close relationship with 
the high-school years has been pre- 
served, these two additional years 
of work constitute what is gener- 
ally regarded in this state as a jun- 
ior college. The close relationship 
between high school and junior col- 
lege is indicated by such facts as 
that (1) both are directed by the 
same administrative officers in a 


* Director of Bureau of School Service 
and Research, University of Kansas, Law- 
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majority of the cities which sup- 
port junior colleges; (2) toa marked 
degree the same teachers are as- 
signed to both high-school and col- 
lege teaching; and (3) both are 
housed in the same building. In 
half of these colleges a majority of 
the teachers do some teaching of 
high-school classes. In all of the 
public junior colleges some portion 
of the college staff teaches part 
time in the high school. 


GROWTH IN NUMBERS 


Twelve public junior colleges 
have been established in the state 
since the passage of this act, but 
the two which were first established 
soon went out of existence, so that 
ten are now in active operation. The 
enrolments in these ten junior col- 
leges ranged in 1929-30 from 86 to 
442, with an aggregate enrolment 
of 1922. In 1930 the number of 
students who completed the sopho- 
more year was 356, which was 82 
more than in the preceding year. 
Women represented 63 per cent 
and men 37 per cent of those who 
completed two years of work. The 
rapidity with which the junior col- 
lege has developed in this state is 
indicated by the fact that up to 
1923 there were only three junior 
colleges in operation. At that time 
the total enrolment in the three col- 
leges (one of which had no sopho- 
more class) was 189 students. 

Kansas also has six privately 
supported junior colleges on the ac- 
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credited list. They enrolled 215 reg- 
ular college students in 1929-30, 
and had 92 students complete the 
sophomore year. None of these pri- 
vate colleges had been accredited 
for junior college work before 1923. 
The enrolment in these colleges has 
shown no significant increase dur- 
ing the past four years. 

Three facts relative to enrolment 
which invite particular attention 
are: (1) the extent to which the 
junior college attracts the local 
high-school graduates, (2) the ap- 
peal which it makes to graduates 
of nearby high schools, and (3) its 
success in holding the students who 
come to it. This information is 
presented in Table I with reference 
to the ten public junior colleges. 


junior college. From 5 to 18 per 
cent of them enter other colleges as 
freshmen. Neither do all of the 
junior college freshmen come from 
the local high school. The percent- 
age of college freshmen which are 
reported as coming from other high 
schools varied in the year 1929-30 
from 12 in Kansas City to 70 in 
lola and Garden City. Seven of the 
ten colleges in Table I reported 
students enrolled as “specials.” 
There were also from 3 to 15 high- 
school seniors (not shown in Table 
I) enrolled in one or more courses 
in these junior colleges. In the regu- 
lar enrolment about one-third are 
second - year students. Other stu- 
dents complete the second year by 
transferring to other institutions. 


TABLE | 
ENROLMENT DATA FOR THE PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES OF KANSAS, 1929-30 
Arkan- Cof- Gar- Inde- Kan- 
sas fey- El Do- Fort den Hutch- pend- lola sas Par- Total 
City ville rado Scott City inson’ ence City sons 
Number of high-school 
graduates, 1928-29 ... 176 135 129 120 61 237 122 112 607 160 1,859 
Junior college enrolment 145 119 167 139 84 301 155 151 424 237 +1,922 
“Specials” in this en- 
PEEL wack ctccweeeen 12 0 0 16 26 6 0 5 2 18 115 
Percentages of local 
high-school graduates 
who are junior col- 
lege freshmen ........ 45 16 D8 46 33 68 74 43 16 47 
Percentage of regular 
enrolment in second 
ae ea ore eae eae 30 35 od 34 34 30 17 33 27 33 
Graduates of other high 
schools in the junior 
Sr co tous aeakee ake 29 23 45 43 26 65 47 69 18 72 46; 


* Not including students enrolled as ‘“‘Specials.’’ 
+ As reported at end of the year, and including the 115 students classified as “Specials.” 


Of the ten junior colleges only 
three have more than 200 students 
enrolled. Three of these colleges 
enrolled as freshmen more than 
half of the local high-school gradu- 
ates in the year reported here; one 
enrolled one-third. Of course, not 
all of the high-school graduates 
who attend college go to the local 


Fifty per cent of the students in the 
Six private junior colleges are en- 
rolled in the second year. 

Upon the State Board of Educa- 
tion is placed the direct responsi- 
bility for prescribing the course of 
study and for approving buildings, 
equipment, instructors, and instruc- 
tion in the junior colleges. In prac- 
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tice this responsibility has been 
Shared with the University of Kan- 
sas, and at times virtually delegated 
to it. For ten years a junior college 
committee of this institution has 
visited and conferred with junior 
colleges and has worked in close 
co-operation with the State Board 
of Education. A set of standards 
and recommendations for the guid- 
ance of junior colleges that wish to 
be accredited has been worked out 
jointly by these two agencies, and 
representatives of both sometimes 
go together to inspect colleges 
which need or ask for inspection. 

The attitude and policy of the 
State University has been consist- 
ently sympathetic, helpful, and 
constructive toward the develop- 
ment of junior colleges. In turn, 
the junior colleges are appreciative 
of this fact. They ask for assistance 
on teaching and equipment prob- 
lems and welcome visits by repre- 
sentatives of the University. While 
the legal responsibility of directing 
junior colleges is not placed on the 
University it is rather generally 
recognized that the very existence 
of a junior college in the commu- 
nity in which it is located might be 
threatened if the work of its stu- 
dents were not accredited by the 
schools of the University. A poten- 
tial danger in this situation is that 
the junior colleges may be per- 
suaded to conform too closely to 
the general college courses as of- 
fered in the first two years in the 
University. 

Counsel or advice about the de- 
sirability of establishing a junior 
college has been sought by various 
communities which have appealed 
to the University Bureau of School 
Service and Research. Several 
cities have asked this Bureau to 


make a survey of their needs with 
reference to such an institution. At 
least one junior college has been es- 
tablished in compliance with the 
recommendations of such a survey 
(probably two) and action on sey- 
eral other proposed colleges has 
been postponed in compliance with 
similar recommendations. It is 
probable that unwise or hasty ac- 
tion has been avoided by such pro- 
cedure. The surveys have analyzed 
the existing community need and 
pointed out the expense and re- 
sponsibility involved. They have 
einphasized the difficulty of main- 
taining college standards and the 
vital importance of not robbing the 
existing school system in any un- 
wise effort to establish a junior col- 
lege. 


ADMINISTRATION AND INSTRUCTION 


The housing of the public junior 
colleges in this state is cared for in 
portions of the buildings which 
house the senior high school. An 
entire wing or a floor of the build- 
ing is frequently devoted to the col- 
lege classes. A dean, who is usually 
the high-school principal or the su- 
perintendent of schools, has charge 
of the administrative direction of 
these two years of work. Of the 117 
teachers in these coileges as re- 
ported by R. H. Hughes in a recent 
investigation,'! 68 are teaching part 
time in the high school. This prac- 
lice is in keeping with the concep- 
tion that junior college work is es- 
sentially secondary in character 
and purpose, but criticism is occa- 
sionally voiced that the college in- 
struction is being offered by high- 
school teachers. 

i R. H. Hughes, “The Public Junior Col- 


leges in Kansas,” School Review (June 
1930), XXXVIII, 450-55. 
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The junior colleges are required 
by the accrediting agencies in the 
state to offer instruction in at least 
five departments. The departments 
usually represented are English, 
biological science, physical science, 
modern language, mathematics, and 
social science. Other types of work 
frequently offered are teacher train- 
ing, commercial, and _ vocational 
subjects. The total number of credit 
hours offered by the ten public jun- 
ior colleges covers a range from 141 
to 227, as stated by Hughes. Criti- 
cism bv a junior college instructor 
of this expansion of courses is re- 
ported by E. F. Engel.? The critic 
stated that “following the example 
of the secondary school with its phi- 
losophy of mass production the 
junior colleges are tending to stress 
quantity rather than quality.” One 
may remark, however, that variety 
of student interests demands var- 
ied types of instruction. Variety 
and quality do not necessarily con- 
flict. 

Both the high percentage of high- 
school graduates that become col- 
lege students in some of these col- 
leges and the presence of many 
“snecials” in other colleges would 
seem to constitute some _ specific 
problems with reference to variety 
and adaptation of the college in- 
struction. Yet the chief emphasis 
at present seems to be on general 


2E. F. Engel, “Junior Colleges in Kan- 
sas,” The Kansas Teacher, September 
1928. 

’ Unpublished reports prepared by E. F. 
Engel, University of Kansas. 


J. V. Hanna, “Student Retention in 


Junior Colleges,” Journal of Educational 


Research (June 1930), XXII, 1-8. 

5F. P. Obrien, “Selection and Retention 
of College Students,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, September 1928. 


college work and in several of these 
colleges, because of their relatively 
small enrolment, this emphasis is 
likely to continue. There is evi- 
dence, as in commercial or business 
courses, of an attempt to adapt col- 
lege instruction to meet the specific 
needs of some local groups whose 
members do not expect to extend 
their study into the university or 
senior college. 

To what extent the rather high 
percentage of elimination of public 
junior college students may be 
charged to a failure of the instruc- 
tion to provide for their varied in- 
terests and needs is not known. 
This question provides a practical 
problem for investigation. The to- 
tal number of second-year students 
in 1929-30 (537) was 30 per cent of 
the first- and second-year students 
combined (1,797). Thirty per cent 
of the entering students in 1928 
completed the second year of work 
in 1930.8 A group of nine public 
junior colleges selected and studied 
by J. V. Hanna, for four successive 
years, had 34 per cent of entering 
students* who completed the sec- 
ond year. Of 722 students traced 
through the four years of work in 
several Kansas colleges by the writ- 
er, more than 40 per cent com- 
pleted the four years of college.® 


PROBABLE FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


The future development of the 
junior college in Kansas is proble- 
matical and it is not the purpose of 
the writer to engage in prophecy. 
It seems altogether appropriate, 
however, to consider some of the 
influences or factors which may he 
determinative of that future. Firsi 
of all, it is assumed that the junior 
college will retain the friends and 
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friendly relations which it already 
has. Not to retain these would be a 
serious blunder. Among the other 
influences the writer would list the 
following: 

1. Continuance and success of 
the junior colleges now in exist- 
ence; 

2. Extension of normal area of 
influence for each junior college; 

3. Provision of a state subsidy 
for junior colleges; 

4. Present distribution of college 
students and institutions in the 
state; 

2. Displacement of four-year col- 
leges by private junior colleges. 

1. Success of existing Junior col- 
leges.—Nearly all of the public jun- 
ior colleges now operating in the 
state have demonstrated the vitality 
and endurance which would seem 
to assure their continuance. Stu- 
dents from these institutions, in 
spite of occasional compiaints con- 
cerning them, have demonstrated 
that they can succeed in the ad- 
vanced work of senior college and 
professional schools. In fact, the 
students who continue college work 
beyond the junior college, if suffi- 
cient in number, provide a continu- 
ous and rather direct check on the 
quality of instruction received in 
the first two college years. The stu- 
dents themselves soon discredit an 
inferior institution. On the finish- 
ing, vocational, and special courses 
offered to meet community demand, 
however, there is no such automatic 
check on the standards of instruc- 
tion and quality of achievement. 

2. Extension of area of influence. 
—A junior college, whether public 
or private, may normally be ex- 
pected to serve a much larger area 
than the territory in a municipal 
school district and in doing so will 


tend to grow in size and stability. 
A region within twenty-five miles 
of the college may in general be re- 
garded as a suitable area for it to 
serve. Indeed, it is evident (see 
Table I) that each of the public 
junior colleges now have many stu- 
dents who are graduates of high 
schools outside of the district which 
supports the junior college. This 
indicates that each is rendering a 
regional or community service as it 
should, but the situation represents 
an unwarranted financial burden 
upon the district which supports 
the college as no tuition or a very 
inadequate amount of tuition ($72 
per year) is paid for these students 
in the public junior colleges and no 
financial assistance is provided by 
the state or county. 

Legislative provision for larger 
supporting units is one proposal. 
Unfortunately the law now provides 
that only a city or community 
school district may establish this 
“high school extension” work. Sev- 
eral districts proceeding jointly, or 
perhaps counties or portions of 
counties, should logically be au- 
thorized to maintain a junior col- 
lege if essential conditions can be 
met. In fact, there are many coun- 
ties in Kansas which do not have 
any immediate possibility of secur- 
ing the college enrolment that 
would justify an attempt to support 
a junior college. If it is assumed 
that 200 high-school graduates in 
a county are desirable as a promise 
of the enrolment needed in an ac- 
ceptable junior college, only 27 
counties in the state could meet that 
requirement, as is shown in Fig- 
ure 1. Twenty of these counties al- 
ready have one or more colleges and 
six of the others are located close 
to existing colleges. No county in 
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the western half of the state has 
this minimum number of high- 
school graduates from which to 
draw a college enrolment. 

The total number of high-school 
graduates in the state was 16,756 
in 1928-29. Five years earlier the 
number (not including private high 
schools) was 12,266. The private 
high schools graduated 788 stu- 
dents in 1928-29. 


be candidates for a degree. An in- 
crease in number of students may 
result from such a policy. 

3. State subsidy for junior col- 
leges.—One of the most important 
possibilities with reference to their 
further development is that of state 
support or assistance for junior col- 
leges. The state is already com- 
mitted in both theory and practice 
to the support of higher education 


NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


BY COUNTIES IN KANSAS 


1928-29 
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Besides this extension of regional 
influence, there may well be an ex- 
tension also, in public colleges, of 
home or local influence such as is 
represented by special or enriched 
offerings in vocational and cultural 
courses for groups not directly con- 
cerned with securing college credit 
or advanced college status. Such 
offerings may be considered a part 
of the responsibility which applies 
to the tax-supported college, to 
make its laboratories, library, and 
other facilities available to those 
citizens whose preparation for col- 
lege is incomplete or who will never 


with reference to five state educa- 
tional institutions. State aid to re- 
gional colleges which are tax-sup- 
ported may seem but another step 
in the same direction. State aid to 
private institutions would be an in- 
novation in policy. The chief un- 
certainties at present concerning 
state financial aid to the junior col- 
leges are what should be the amount 
of such support, and under what 
conditions it should be granted. 
Any plan for providing state 
funds for local junior colleges with- 
out first safeguarding such invest- 
ment by specifying definite stand- 
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ards or conditions with reference to 
size and competency of staff, mini- 
mum enrolment, suitable equip- 
ment and housing, or the quality 
and variety of instruction to be pro- 
vided is certainly open to serious 
question. Unless state aid is re- 
stricted so as to serve desirable 
standards and practices, any such 
aid to junior colleges may have the 
effect of merely multiplying their 
numbers without assurance of de- 
sirable outcome. Some supporters 
of the junior college in the state 
have apparently concentrated on se- 
curing a sort of blanket subsidy and 
have at times employed propaganda 
unfriendly to the state institutions 
as a means for securing ends which 
deserve a better kind of support. 
The case for state aid is far stronger 
when placed on its own merits. 

Stressing the regional character 
of the public junior college would 
seem to strengthen the appeal for 
state financial aid. Corresponding 
to the development of the junior 
college in the state, the enrolments 
in private four-year colleges have 
shown a definite decline. In the 
state university enrolments at the 
senior college, graduate and pro- 
fessional school levels have _ in- 
creased much more rapidly than at 
the junior college level. These facts 
may be indicative of the extent of 
the influence of junior colleges in 
the state. There is much to recom- 
mend the proposal that half the 
actual cost per student for those 
living within the district be paid by 
the state and a larger proportion, 
within a specified maximum cost, 
for students who come from outside 
the district, providing the junior 
college meets all conditions pre- 
scribed. 

4. Distribution of students and 


institutions.—The state had during 
the past year 16,042 students en- 
rolled in thirty-nine institutions of 
collegiate rank. Of these colleges, 
5 are state institutions, 22 are de- 
nominational, 10 are public junior 
colleges, one is an independent col- 
lege (formerly denominational), and 
one is a municipal institution. The 
enrolment as stated includes only 
regular resident students doing 
work of collegiate rank during the 
academic year. The number of stu- 
dents from Kansas enrolled in col- 
leges outside of the state is not 
known. 

These college students were very 
unequally distributed over the terri- 
tory in the state. In the western 
portion (see Figure 2) the number 
of college students in several coun- 
ties combined would be needed to 
provide enrolment sufficient for a 
junior college of acceptable size. 
Such portions of the state would 
doubtless be served best if the state 
were to reimburse college students 
for travel expenditure beyond fifty 
miles to any college in the state 
they wished to attend. Such a pro- 
vision would do much to remove 
the handicap of remoteness from a 
college or the temptation to estab- 
lish a small inferior tvpe of college. 

The data employed in preparing 
Figure 2 were secured directly from 
each of the colleges in the state. The 
need of establishing additional jun- 
ior colleges, or of securing sufficient 
enrolments for them if established, 
appears rather limited as one con- 
siders Figure 2. Yet large portions 
of the state are remote from the 
established colleges as is disclosed 
in Figure 3. Most of the colleges are 
located near the centers of popula- 
tion. 

Only 32 circles appear in Figure 
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ENROLMENT OF COLLEGE STUDENTS IN KANSAS 
FROM EACH COUNTY IN THE STATE 1929-30 
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3 to represent the immediate terri- 
tory which may be served by a col- 
lege of some type. Since there are 
two colleges located in seven differ- 
ent cities, the circles for seven of 


LOCATION OF COLLEGES 
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indicate locations where the num- 
ber of high-school graduates, the 
number of college students, and the 
absence of other colleges within the 
region might justify the establish- 
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the 39 colleges coincide with some 
of those appearing in the chart. 
There are also three broken circles 
(representing a 25-mile radius) to 


ment of junior colleges if they are 
strongly supported by these com- 
munities. Perhaps in two or three 
other locations junior colleges of 
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the regional type as large as some of 
those already in existence could be 
maintained. But it is difficult to see 
how an additional number exceed- 
ing the possibilities suggested could 
be justified educationally or other- 
wise. 

3. Displacement of four-year col- 
leges.—Small enrolments and finan- 
cial difficulties have already caused 
some four-year colleges in this 
state, as elsewhere, to accept a jun- 
ior college status. There is reason 
to believe that others may follow 
this course, doubtless providing 
thereby more of satisfaction for 
their supporters as fairly vigorous 
junior colleges than as struggling 
or declining four-year colleges. The 
overlapping circles in Figure 3 and 
some which coincide and do not ap- 
pear carry a definite suggestion of 
too many colleges to serve any prob- 
able need. This situation tends to 
increase the struggle for some of 
the weaker four-year colleges, for 
the enrolment is small and the cost 
large at the senior-college level. A 
few other institutions which have 
not yet received recognition may 
aspire to become junior colleges. 
There are accordingly fair pros- 
pects of several additional private 
junior colleges in the state. 


SUMMARY 


Summarizing the situation with 
reference to the sixteen accredited 
junior colleges in Kansas (10 pub- 
lic, 6 private), not all were wisely 
established, but all are making a 
creditable effort to attain and main- 
tain college standards of work. One 
of the finest features of the move- 
ment has been the number of cities 
that have employed a survey of the 
essential factors involved before de- 
ciding what steps to take pertaining 


to a public junior college. The tax- 
supported junior colleges enroll a 
rather large percentage of the local 
high-school graduates and also at- 
tract many graduates of neighbor- 
ing high schools, but the elimina- 
tion of students during the two 
years of college work continues to 
be heavy. The state university has 
been a sympathetic big sister to 
these two-year institutions. Due 
perhaps to limited enrolments and 
imitation of the conventional col- 
lege, instruction in the junior col- 
leges has tended to be conservative 
and restricted to general college 
work. They have not explored very 
far the innovations earlier claimed 
for a junior college. 

The future of the junior college 
in this state would seem to depend 
upon the stability and extended in- 
fluence of those already established, 
a gradual but limited increase in 
the number of both the public and 
private institutions, and some form 
of state aid for the tax-supported 
type to relieve local districts of 
heavy cost burden—especially for 
students enrolled from outside the 
districts which maintain a junior 
college. Neither the number of high- 
school graduates nor the number of 
students enrolled in a college would 
warrant any general increase in the 
number of Kansas colleges of any 
type. The number is now excessive 
with reference to any existing or 
probable need. But equalization of 
opportunity may be attempted for 
sections remote from a college by 
reimbursement for traveling ex- 
penses to the college chosen. The 
state should prescribe suitable 
standards or conditions as a requi- 
site for extending pecuniary aid to 
any institution, however worthy it 
may be. 























Speech Education in the Junior College 


J. RICHARD BIETRY* 


The junior college is a pioneering 
enterprise, and as such it is freer 
from tradition than the older units 
of our school system. This freedom 
in curricular offerings is shown by 
its acceptance of work in speech 
education, which already has a 
strong foundation in this institu- 
tion. Speech education is here used 
in the broadest sense to include the 
whole general field of oral expres- 
sion—public speaking, debate, dra- 
matics, oral English, oral reading, 
voice development, speech correc- 
tion, interpretative reading, etc. 

A survey has been completed to 
determine the status of speech 
teaching in the publicly operated 
junior colleges. A detailed ques- 
tionnaire was sent to each public 
junior college listed in the directory 
of the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges, asking for information 
relative to the aims of speech train- 
ing, departmental organization, 
curricular offerings, extracurricu- 
lar activities, difficulties interfer- 
ing with a speech program, and 
suggestions for improvement of 
speech teaching, together with proj- 
ects that might be undertaken by 
the National Association of Teach- 
ers of speech to promote speech 
teaching in the junior college. 

Letters were sent to 154 junior 


* Department of Speech, Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
Portion of a report presented at the meet- 
ing of the National Association of Teach- 
ers of Speech at Chicago, December 29, 
1930. 


colleges in 26 states. Replies were 
received from 88 institutions in 19 
states. Of the 88 colleges replying 
it was found that 8 offered no 
speech work at all; 16 offered only 
speech of an extra-curricular na- 
ture; and 67 offered curricular 
speech. In 17 colleges speech is or- 
ganized as a separate department. 


NUMBER OF INSTRUCTORS 


The number of instructors in 
speech, as far as reported, was as 
follows: 


Colleges 


ef Ee a ae ee 36 
ee eck ceseaesdddaedaRene 9 
SS i ee a ae ere S 
1 full time, 1 part time.......... 4 
2 full time, 1 part time.......... { 
2 full time, 2 part time.......... 1 
3 full time, 2 part time.......... 1 


Of the instructors, 22 had had 
previous experience in both college 
and high school, 22 in college only, 
and 16 in high school only. One 
had the Ph.D. degree, 56 the Mas- 
ter’s, and 8 less than the Master’s 
degree. 


COURSES AND ENROLMENTS 


A summary of significant facts 
regarding the five principal types of 
courses is given in Table I (p. 88). 

Other courses reported by vari- 
ous junior colleges included voice 
and diction, pantomime, make-up, 
stagecraft, stage lighting, parlia- 
mentary procedure, one-act plays, 
story-telling, play-writing, play-di- 
recting, voice and action, voice 
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training. Only 17 colleges reported 
a system of prerequisites for ad- 
vanced courses definitely in use. 
Ten colleges reported no need for 
such a system because of having no 
courses beyond the general founda- 
tion course. 
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work, 4; ability to adapt to situa- 
tions, 4; personal speech problem, 
including correction of defects, 3; 
conversational powers, 3; pronun- 
ciation, 2; use of leisure, 1; com- 
munication of thought and feelings 
by visual and auditory symbols, 1; 


TABLE I 


CouRSES, ENROLLMENT, AND REQUIREMENTS IN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
COURSES IN SPEECH EDUCATION 


General 
Founda- 
tion 
Course 
Number of colleges offering............ 26 
Range of average class size............ 4—36 
BWORRMS GUUOTIOE 0 okccccccsccccvcees 21 
Institutions limiting enrollment........ 13 
Average number class meetings per week 2.5 
Average credit, in semester hours...... 3.2 
Number of titles by which courses are 
0 Re ee ee er ee ee ee ee ee 14 


In answer to the question, “What 
proportion of your students receive 
some instruction in speech?” 42 col- 
ieges replied, reporting proportions 
which varied from 4 to 100 per 
cent, with an average of 30 per cent. 
Three colleges reported 100 per cent 
enrolment, and six reported greater 
than 50 per cent. 

TRAINING 


AIMS OF SPEECH 


Statements of aims of speech 
{training were expressed on 42 ques- 
tionnaires which may be summar- 
ized as follows: fundamentals of 
bodily activity and voice, 14; ex- 
pression as a tool, 13; development 
of poise, 9; training in specialized 
forms of speech, 9; appreciation, 7; 
training for public appearances, 5; 
ability to think clearly, 5; speech 
for business use, 5; collection and 
arrangement of materials, 4; per- 
sonality development, 4; voice qual- 
ity, 4; choice and utterance of 
words, 4; preparation for advanced 


Public Argu- Inter- 

Speak- menta- preta- Dra- 
ing tion tion matics 
1() 17 13 23 

20—35 6-30 8-35 ‘a 
20 13 19 17 
20 3 0 0 
2.5 2.0 3.0 3.0 
&, 2.5 3.0 3.3 
13 6 10 14 


power of logic and analysis, 1; dis- 
cussion of vital modern problems, 
1; to make money “to support ev- 
erything but drama,” 1. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION AID 


In response to a question as to 
aid that might be given by the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of 
Speech, 21 replies were received, 
the principal suggestions being: 

Define the proper field of junior 
college speech as distinguished from 
the high school or the lower divi- 
sion of the college. 

Suggest a uniform’ group of 
courses with uniform credit hours. 

Make a study of the content of 
junior college courses. 

Start a department for junior 
colleges similar to the secondary 
school department of the Associ- 
ation. 

Give space in the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Speech to junior college ac- 
tivities. 
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Secure the requirements of and 
standards for a beginning course in 
speech which will be of college 
rank, and yet will take care of be- 


ginning students without going 
back to high-school material. 
Make some _ special effort at 


recognizing junior colleges as an 
essential part of our educational 
system, setting some standards for 
work in speech therein. 

Consider the texts in use in jun- 
ior college speech courses. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


The aim of speech training in the 
junior college needs to be definitely 
stated, in the light of the purposes 
of the college. 

There is a need to define the 
proper field of junior college speech 
as distinguished from that of the 
high school and the lower division 
of the four-year college. 

There is a need to study the re- 
quirements of and standards for a 
beginning course in speech which 
will be of college rank, and yet will 
take care of beginning students 
without using high-school material. 

There is a need to suggest a uni- 
form group of courses with uniform 
hours of credit. 

There is a need to recommend an 
entrance test in speech; with a gen- 
eral corrective class to be required 
of all students who fail in it. 

There is a need to study the texts 
now in use in junior colleges and to 
recommend suitable books to use. 

There is need of recommending 
that in order to secure adequate 
emphasis speech should be offered 
in a separate collegiate department. 

The National Association of 
Teachers of Speech should make 
some special effort to recognize jun- 
ior colleges as an essential part of 


our educational system by creating 
a department for junior colleges 
Similar to the secondary school de- 
partment, or at least by designating 
a committee whose function shall 
include: (a) the various recommen- 
dations given above; (b) conduct- 
ing an educational campaign among 
junior college administrators and 
teachers to emphasize the value of 
speech training; (c) serving as an 
advisory council to junior colleges 
which desire assistance in reorgan- 
izing their speech departments. 


VALUE TO THE COMMUNITY 


Not the least conspicuous feature 
of present-day educational experi- 
mentation is the junior college. 
This is a new type of school aiming 
at better adaptation to the needs of 
its community and its students. Its 
general advantages are lower costs, 
closer co-operation between teacher 
and student, home-like environ- 
ment for youthful students, and 
the carrying of education into more 
communities than the larger college 
can possibly serve. A community 
with a junior college in its midst is 
fortunate. Such an_o institution 
means, aside from lower financial 
costs for education, a perpetual op- 
portunity to the youth of the com- 
munity, a center of culture in 
community life, and an inspiration 
to progress along all lines of high 
endeavor. And the city of Anderson 
is thus fortunate in the possession 
of Anderson College. Now that the 
college has, through the admission 
of boys as day-students, enlarged 
the sphere of its usefulness, it 
Should occupy a larger place than 
ever in the life of the community.— 
Editorial in the Anderson (South 
Carolina) Daily Mail. 

















Impressions of Stephens College 


JAMES M. 


What would an English-speaking 
educator from a foreign country see 
and learn from a two days’ visit to 
Stephens College? There are two 
informed sources from which an 
answer to this question might be 
made. The one is from the em- 
pirical knowledge of the president 
and faculty of the institution. The 
other is from the informed judg- 
ment of those who have had an 
intimate contact with Stephens Col- 
lege and its program but who are 
now in a position to view the insti- 
tution and its work from an im- 
personal angle. 

Since the latter would undoubt- 
edly present a less biased judgment, 
fifteen men and women who have 
been more or less intimately con- 
nected with the college during the 
past ten years have been asked to 
answer this question. 

Those collaborating in the above 
svmposium are: Dean J. J. Op- 
penheimer, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Kentucky; Dr. Leonard 
V. Koos, University of Chicago, Chi- 
‘ago, Illinois; Dr. Frank W. Padel- 
ford, Secretary Board of Education 
of the Northern Baptist Convention, 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts; 
President Kenneth I. Brown, Hiram 
College, Hiram, Ohio; Mrs. Frances 
Ruml Jordan, Radcliffe College, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; Dr. Roy 
Ivan Johnson, Harris Teachers Col- 


* President, Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. This is the second in the 
series of articles on representative junior 
colleges. For method of choice, see Junior 
College Journal (June 1931), I, 552-54. 


WOOD* 


lege, St. Louis, Missouri; Dr. W. W., 
Charters, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio; President George 
F. Zook, University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio; President A. W. 
Beaven, Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, Rochester, New York; Dr. 
J. D. Elliff, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri; Dean Marjorie 
Carpenter, MacMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada; Rey- 
erend Dr. J. E. Dillard, Southside 
Baptist Church, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama; Dean Geneva Drinkwater, 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minne- 
sota; Mrs. Jessie Burrall Eubank, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Mr. Hugh Stephens, 
President Board of Curators, Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri. The follow- 
ing is a partial symposium of their 
replies: 

RESEARCH 


ATTITUDE TOWARD 


“A research program, working 
constantly to reconstruct the curric- 
ulum, methods of teaching, and 
administration, begets a spirit of 
earnest inquiry in the faculty to 
improve materials and methods of 
teaching. They are eager to use the 
latest, and at the same time the 
tried, scientific materials that are 
available to American schools.” 

—OPPENHEIMER 


“Research point of view. This 
has a tremendous effect on _ the 
whole institution, particularly on 
the faculty. It forces them to keep 
up not only in their particular field 
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but also in the whole field of educa- 
tion. One feature of great im- 
portance to the faculty and unique, 
I feel sure, at Stephens is the inde- 
pendence given each member of the 
staff to work on a project. The ad- 
ministration is most generous in 
offering facilities, opportunities, ad- 
vice, for research which in many 
cases brings great personal gain to 
the research worker. The result is, 
of course, that the staff of the school 
is composed to a great extent of 
persons who are progressive, stimu- 
lating, ‘on their toes.’ ”—JORDAN 


“The open-minded educational at- 
titude which dominates the school; 
the experimental and _investiga- 
tional spirit; the determination to 
keep abreast of the times in educa- 
tional thought and ahead of the 
procession in educational practice. 
A curriculum kept constantly fresh 
and vital by continual trial and test 
and by frequent readaptations and 
revisions looking toward constant 
improvement.”—JOHNSON 


“The experimental and progres- 
sive attitude on the part of the 
faculty and administration of the 
college.”’—ZooK 


“The most outstanding thing 
about Stephens is its research atti- 
tude. This includes the fact that 
the faculty have a noticeably open 
mind about the content of their 
courses and the method of present- 
ing material to the best advantage. 
One senses at once that any idea 
for the betterment of a department 
would be welcome and given a fair 
trial. The fact that there is a 
definite program of research with 
direction for new people in the fall, 
and reports of the results of experi- 
ments (all under the direction of an 
expert in education) gives perman- 


ence and validity to the experi- 
mental nature of the school.” 
— CARPENTER 


“Advisory educational counsel re- 
tained on salary bringing to the col- 
lege annually the best thought and 
efficiency and most advanced meth- 
ods of instruction.”—-STEPHENS 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


“It is one of the most constructive 
experimental stations in the United 
States in the area of women’s edu- 
cation.’’—BEAVEN 


“An institution that is attempting 
in a scientific way to determine the 
best possible curriculum for a 
woman’s college.”—ELLIFF 


‘Progressive research for the dis- 
covery of newer and better methods 
of education adapted to the peculiar 
problems of women.”’—STEPHENS 


CO-ORDINATION OF ACTIVITIES 


“An integrated plan to inject the 
educational spirit into the whole 
life of a student through dormitory 
life, extra-curricular activities and 
classroom work.’’—OPPENHEIMER 


‘An ‘all-around-ness’ of emphasis 
in the development of personality. 
Much so-called education is little 
more than the spasmodic tickling 
of the intellectual curiosity or the 
meaningless exercise of the faculty 
of memory. The aesthetic, the so- 
cial, the physical, the intellectual, 
the religious, must be recognized in 
any complete educational plan.” 

— JOHNSON 

“In Stephens there is the attempt 
to co-ordinate and curricularize the 
extra-curricular life of the school. 
There are the extra-curricular con- 
tributions of departments to the de- 
velopment of an integrated life on 
the campus.’’—CHARTERS 
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THE SOCIAL LIFE 


“The morale of the girls and the 
interest of the institution in the wel- 
fare of the girls in all vital relation- 
ships.”—Koos 


“The careful planning for de- 
veloping the morale of the student 
body and creating interest and co- 
operation. The provision for ideal 
living conditions for students which 
undoubtedly benefits morale, and 
also trains girls for fitting them- 
selves into the better standards of 
social life.”—-PADELFORD 


“Idealism has made itself felt in 
the development of leadership, in 
the feeling that there is much to be 
gained outside the classroom, and 
in the frank evaluation of personal 
qualities which the students make 
of one another—especially in so- 
rority groups; and the research 
attitude is responsible for the ex- 
cellent organization of student ac- 
tivities which gives a_ practical 
training to a large percentage of 
the student body.’—CARPENTER 





“The freedom granted the stu- 
dent. A large measure of responsi- 
bility is thrown upon the student 
and the least possible amount of 
restraint consistent with student 
life is thrown about the pupil.” 

—DILLARD 


“Poise of the students. The aver- 
age Stephens girl is able to speak 
in public effectively and to talk with 
any of the college guests without 
embarrassment.’—BROWN 


PROGRAM OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


“The unusual emphasis given to 
developing the religious interest 
and life of the students and training 
them for spiritual leadership at 
home.’’—PADELFORD 


“The reasonable interest dis- 
played by the administration and 
encouraged in the student body in 
contemporary religious problems.” 

—BROWN 


“The spiritual development of the 


students; the lack of denomina- 
tional differentiation; the leader- 


ship and discussion groups; the ten 
ideals—which are important simply 
because of their existence and not 
because they are in any way forced 
upon the student body.”—JORDAN 





“A program of Christian educa- 
tion for the development of the 
highest ideals of womanhood, train- 
ing for leadership in religious, so- 
cial, and domestic careers.” 

—STEPHENS 


FACULTY-STUDENT RELATIONS 


“A spirit of comraderie and co- 
operation between faculty and stu- 


dents that is rarely equaled in this 
country.”’—OPPENHEIMER 


“Integration of students and fac- 
ulty.”—EUBANK 


“The close, intimate, and whole- 
some relations of taculty and stu- 
dents.”’—CHARTERS 


QUALITY OF FACULTY 
“The unusual quality of the 
members of the staff.”—Koos 


“Education carried on by spe- 
cialists in their fields, by educators 
not ordinarily available except in 
the larger universities, by a faculty 
whose members continue to grow 
and develop, alert for new and 
better ideas and ideals.””—EvuBANK 

“The emphasis placed upon high- 
grade instruction, procured at any 
cost.”’— PADELFORD 


“A well-trained, well-paid, and 
well-contented faculty.”—ELLIFF 
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“Superior group of teachers who 
are selected because of their scho- 
lastic attainments and their ability 
to stimulate and train the student 
mind.’’—JORDAN 


“Superior faculty, higher salaried 
and better trained than is possible 
in most junior colleges.” 

—STEPHENS 


HEALTH PROGRAM 


“Control of health and habits of 
students through life on the campus 
with medical and physical super- 
vision and personal contact with 
faculty and officials.”——STEPHENS 


“The recreational program, es- 
pecially the work in relaxation and 
in the variety of items in the recrea- 
tional program.”’—BrRown 


“The department of physical edu- 
cation with emphasis upon health, 
relaxation, and fun, and not on 
competitive sports; the noon-day 
siesta; the contribution of the home 
economics department in forming 
proper habits of diet.’’—JorRDAN 


THE INTEGRATED CURRICULUM 


6er 


he articulated courses of study 
making it possible for a student to 
go.) 6©wwithout) embarrassment into 
higher institutions of learning.” 
—DILLARD 


“One of the first attempts to in- 
tegrate the upper years of second- 
ary education with that of the 
lower division of the American col- 
lege. A plan of education that 
functions in the immediate life of 
a student and at the same time 
gives ample preparation for more 
advanced study—all of this in a so- 
cial atmosphere of congeniality, 
goodwill, and sincerity.” 

—OPPENHEIMER 


FINANCIAL PROGRAM 


‘An institution built in two dec- 
ades, against financial difficulties 
and academic conservatism—a trib- 
ute to the pioneer spirit in Amceri- 
can education.’——-OpPpENHEIMER 


“The exceptional business man- 
agement which enables the college 
to be run with moderate charges, 
and without endowment.” 

—PADELFORD 


“A self-sustaining organization; 
the application of business methods 
to education; the proof that educa- 
tion with the right appeal can be 
sold to the public at a price suffi- 
cient to balance the cost.’”’-—JOHNSON 


“The miracle of the successful 
financing of an institution which 
has no endowment.’’—CARPENTER 


“Eighteen years consecutive op- 
eration without deficit.””—-STEPHENS 


OTHER SPECIAL FEATURES 


“Small but practical and useful 
contributions to the development of 
the student are conslantly being 
made in such non-classroom pro- 
jects as the voice clinic, the clothing 
bureau (personal grooming), the 
calory or reducing campaign, etc. 
Departments which seem to me 
sufficiently different or superior io 
deserve mention are: the Humani- 
ties, Dramatics, and Music. As for 
method or policies connected with 
the classroom, the emphasis on 
daily work instead of examinations 
iS important.”—CARPENTER 


“There are a number of special 
projects which are of interest: 

a) The integration courses 

b) The vocational courses 

c) The guidance of individuals 

d) The research division 
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e) The faculty fortnight 

f) The grading systems 

g) The measurement of results.”’ 
—CHARTERS 


“The high type of creative effort 
shown by the students both in the 
field of art and in writing. From a 
limited experience, I should say 
that the creative writing done by 
the Stephens girls is superior to 
anything that I know in colleges, 
not excluding the senior colleges.” 

—BROWN 
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MILWAUKEE DEVELOPMENTS 


The extension courses organized 
by the University of Wisconsin in 
the city of Milwaukee seem to con- 
stitute a junior college in all but 
name, judging from the description 
given in a bulletin, Newer Untver- 
sity Extension Services. This bul- 
letin was written by Chester D. 
Snell, dean of the University of 
Wisconsin Extension Division, in 
February 1931. In it he says: 


After the World War the federal and 
state governments requested the Exten- 
sion Division to establish in Milwaukee 
a curriculum of freshman and sopho- 
more courses in letters and science, 
commerce, and engineering for re- 
turned veterans, whose tuition was to 
be paid by the government. This was 
done, and the courses became so popu- 
lar that a number of Milwaukee par- 
ents requested the University to allow 
their sons and daughters, then being 
graduated from high school and un- 
able financially to go away, to take 
these courses along with the veterans, 
and receive college credit. Permission 
was granted, and in 1923 the board of 
regents of the University made avail- 
able these freshman and sophomore 


extension courses to the graduate of 
any accredited high school in Wis- 
consin. 

Educators for some years have been 
saying that many students ought to 
take two rather than four years of col- 
lege work, but few of them have ever 
said what the two-year short college 
course should consist of or aim to do. 
The Extension Division in its Mil- 
waukee center is interested, through 
its day courses as well as through its 
evening courses, in finding the answer 
to this question. The Milwaukee cen- 
ter has been interested in securing 
enough students in its two-year day 
courses, both credit and non-credit, 
to ascertain the results of such a two- 
year curriculum. 

The enrollment in the Milwaukee 
extension center has doubled during 
the last four years. Last year there 
were 430 students in day courses and 
0,476 in evening courses. 

The enrollment in extension classes 
in cities outside of Milwaukee has also 
doubled during the last four years. 
Classes are held each year in some 
fifty cities of the state, from Beloit 
to Superior and from La Crosse to 
Green Bay. 

There are two main reasons for the 
popularity of the Milwaukee classes: 
They meet the needs of those who 
must work hard for a living while 
trying to get an education; and they 
meet the needs of sons and danghters 
of parents who work but have only a 
small yearly income and cannot afford 
to send them away to college. These 
people find extension classes, in Mil- 
waukee and in other cities, and cor- 
respondence-study courses the only 
opportunity for gaining something of 
a college education. 

The Milwaukee’ extension center 
offers two-year credit courses in let- 
ters and science, engineering, chem- 
istry, pre-commerce,  pre-medicine, 
pre-legal, and pre-journalism, and two- 
year non-credit or certificate courses 
in engineering, business, and liberal 
education. 
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Physical Education for Women 


ELIZABETH J. JENSEN* 


The junior college movement has 
grown so rapidly within the last 
few years that there has been very 
little opportunity for a comprehen- 
sive study of the physical education 
program. Each junior college has 
worked out in its own way a pro- 
gram which has seemed to meet the 
particular needs of that institution, 
without any special attention to the 
program in other junior colleges. 
A study of these practices in seven- 
teen of the largest public junior 
colleges of California! brought out 
some interesting facts with regard 
to the women’s physical education 
department. 


ORGANIZATION 


Aims.—Every physical education 
department is organized with defi- 
nite aims in mind. The aims most 
generally mentioned in the litera- 
ture were ranked in the order of 
their importance by the chairmen 
of departments with the following 
result: First place was given to the 
improvement of health, through the 
development of neuro-muscular 
skills, the improvement of organic 
functions, and the establishment of 
proper health habits. Ranking sec- 
ond in importance was the aim to 


* Assistant head of Physical Education 
Department, Pasadena Junior College, 
Pasadena, California. The present article 
is based upon an investigation made by 
the writer under the direction of Dr. 
Frederick J. Weersing, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Southern California. 

1 See Table I for list of junior colleges 
included in this study. 
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provide a wholesome activity for 
leisure time during school and in 
later life. Third in importance was 
the development of character and 
personality traits which would con- 
tribute to good citizenship; and 
fourth, preparation for advanced 
training. These aims seem to carry 
out the commonly recognized func- 
tions of a junior college. 

Time allotment.—lIn the majority 
of the junior colleges studied physi- 
cal education classes meet twice a 
week for sixty minutes. Fourteen 
of the sixteen chairmen very 
strongly favor three or more periods 
per week. This discrepancy be- 
tween practice and opinion is prob- 
ably due to the fact that adminis- 
trators have not been educated to 
the importance of health education. 
In order to obtain best results these 
classes should meet at least three 
times a week. 

Classification of students.—Phys- 
ical education has been so organized 
as to provide adequate means for 
the care of the physically handi- 
capped as well as the healthy, 
normal woman. Almost every large 
junior college has made provision 
for regular physical education, cor- 
rective work, and rest cases. 

The physical examination is given 
once a year by the physician, who 
makes her recommendation to the 
physical education instructor. The 
instructor assigns the student to 
the type of activity best suited to 
her needs. 

Records.— The _ regulation roll 
book used for recording each stu- 
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dent’s absences and tardinesses has 
proven very unsatisfactory in physi- 
cal education owing largely to in- 
numerable changes in program. By 
the end of the semester the stu- 
dent’s record was found to be 
divided among two or three instruc- 
tors. The problem has been solved 
in a few of the institutions by the 
use of individual record cards cover- 
ing a semester of work. Whenever 
a change of program occurs the 
student’s record card is transferred 
to the new period and the record 
up to the time of transfer is kept 
intact. 


PROGRAM 


Type of program.—The question 
arises as to what type of program 
meets the needs of the junior col- 
lege student. In some institutions 
the activity which the student is 
to take is required and in others 
it is elective. 

Literature favors the elective pro- 
gram, requiring, however, that the 
junior college woman should be 
proficient in some team sport, in 
some individual sport, in some form 
of dancing, and have some knowl- 
edge of correct posture. The ma- 
jority of junior colleges have found 
that an entirely elective program is 
not practical since it is impossible 
to take the time in the two-year 
course to test the students on their 
proficiency in certain activities. 
Therefore the program has become 
partly elective and partly required. 
The activities most often required 
are hygiene, gymnastics, and danc- 
ing. The courses which the chair- 
men feel should be required are 
hygiene, swimming, and dancing; 
with a few in favor of tennis, gym- 
nastics, and team _ sports. The 
writer feels that a combination of 


the views of the writers and prac- 
tical experience might be a happy 
solution. This would mean that all 
students take hygiene as a part 


of the academic course and elect - 


any activity in physical education 
within certain groups such as a 
sport from the team games, one 
from the individual sports, and 
some type of dancing. 

The activities taught in each jun- 
ior college studied are shown in 
Table I. The courses marked with 
“R” indicate required courses. From 
this table it may be seen that seven- 
teen institutions include basketball, 
baseball, and tennis in their pro- 
grams; sixteen institutions include 
dancing and gymnastics; and fifteen 
include hockey. The other activities 
are less popular, as shown by the 
fact that archery, volley-ball, swim- 
ming, and hygiene are taught in 
only nine schools. It is interesting 
to note that soccer, which was once 
a popular sport, has become almost 
extinct and has been replaced by 
speedball. Track is fast losing its 
place, while archery and swim- 
ming are receiving more emphasis. 

Some theory work in these ac- 
tivities should be offered for physi- 
cal education majors. Up to the 
present time the only course of this 
type which has been offered is “the 
theory and practice of major sports 
for women.” The most popular 
sports for this course included 
basketball, baseball, hockey, and 
speedball. The course has proven 
very practical in that it considers 
the theory and practice of tech- 
nique, fundamentals, and _ rules, 
with special instruction in officiat- 
ing and coaching. Without a doubt 
this course will be followed by other 
theory courses as soon as they are 
recognized by the institutions of 
higher learning. 
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ACTIVITIES TAUGHT IN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGES 
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Evaluation of activities.—The ac- 
tivities taught in the junior colleges 
were grouped under four headings: 
dancing, gymnastics, individual 
sports, and team sports. The chair- 
men of the seventeen junior colleges 
considered were then asked to rank 
the activities in the order of their 
all around value to junior college 
Students. The result of this ranking 
of activities is shown in Table II (p. 
98). From this table it is seen that 
these chairmen favor a program for 
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junior college students which em- 


phasizes, first of all, individual 
sports such as tennis and swim- 
ming. Next in importance, dancing, 
followed by team games and gym- 
nastics. 

A summary of the opinions of 
306 students at Pasadena Junior 
College as to the importance of the 
various activities brought out al- 
most the same results as given 
above. They were asked to check 
in the first’ column the activity 
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TABLE II 
EVALUATION OF ACTIVITIES BY SIXTEEN DEPARTMENTAL CHAIRMEN 
First Second Third Fourth 

Activity in n in in 

Groups Importance Importance Importance Importance 
EE kvtcdctdecbeccenscsecesonwead’ 10 1 3 
Pt § tctccnee eden keene bas Whee 6046408060008 1 8 5 2 
ED Scccdddeewdeneseeetenes ctesdnodans 3 6 6 1 
i ee wind ars Ob a ee ae ee a 2 1 2 11 


which they enjoyed the most, in the 
second column the activity which 
they most wished to learn, and in 
the third column the activity which 
they used the most in leisure time. 
Table III shows the results of this 
study. 

For purposes of comparing the 


A program based upon the find- 
ings above should be rich in indi- 
vidual sports and dancing. This 
does not mean that those farther 
down the scale should not be taught, 
but rather that the emphasis should 
be on the activities at the top of the 
list. 


TABLE III 


RATING OF ACTIVITIES BY 306 STUDENTS OF PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Activities 


Tennis 


kee Meee eee ee ee eke eee es 
PE 0 oa cue See dhee ews eed Oso e SE eE eee eee 


Golf 
Interpretative Dancing 
Basketball 
Archery 
Hockey 
Heavy Apparatus 


TTT LEAL MAT OD 


Baseball 
Volleyball 
Handball 
Gymnastics 


8s Cee eeeeeeensweeeneneetd Oaeveuwe¢eceeeteseneneests se 8889 8 @ 


Seeevse FF OOOO eo@g@e6 Oo 62 @ 6.082 8 OC EC RPeseea ewe & ae © 


Total Times 


Enjoy Learn Leisure Mentioned 
(abacnes 54 61 131 246 
da ekareatie 69 62 96 227 
cp eae 53 49 19 121 
cacereed 1 76 27 104 
err Tee 33 14 13 60 
beenesen 38 1 4 43 
seeekunn 6 20 3 29 
rn euceics 12 5 1 18 
ss a sialic Stk 7 8 0 15 
nes haw 11 0 0 11 
eee ee 10 1 0 11 
eee ee 9 1 0 10 
a dich reas 2 3 1 6 
ee re 1 0 0 1 


This table should be read as follows: Of the 306 students rating activities, 51 enjoyed tennis 
more than anything else, 61 wished to learn tennis more than any other sport, 131 used tennis 
during leisure time more than any other sport. Thus tennis was mentioned a total of 246 times 


by the 306 students. 


activities which the students wished 
to learn with the activities thought 
most valuable by the chairmen, the 
individual sports were combined, 
the team sports were combined, and 
the different types of dancing were 
combined. It was interesting to 
note that 222 students expressed a 
desire to learn some _ individual 
sport, 63 to learn to dance, 8 to 
learn some team game, and 8 to 
learn more about gymnastics. 


Credit.—The amount of credit al- 
lowed for physical education is far 
from being uniform among the jun- 
ior colleges. The credit varies from 
one-half unit per year to two units 
per year. Since the only time that 
these credits are of special value to 
the student is when she transfers 
to a college or university it would 
seem wise to conform to their regu- 
lations. In most cases colleges and 
universities grant one-half unit per 
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semester or one unit per year. It 
would seem best to make the stand- 
ard for junior colleges one-half unit 
of credit per semester for activity 


courses. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The educational value of student 
activities is quite generally accepted 
by prominent educators. The physi- 
cal education department has a 
greater opportunity than any other 
department to give the student prac- 
tice in social relationships. The fact 
that athletics as a student activity 
is as old as some forms of our edu- 
cation is sufficient proof of its popu- 
larity. Since there is this desire on 
the part of the student for athletics 
there is a possibility of being able 
to impress her with the importance 
of sportsmanship, leadership, co- 
operation, and all the other virtues 
brought out in clean sport. 

Intramural sports.—On the whole 
the junior colleges are carrying on 
intramural athletics for women 
with very little if any interscholas- 
tic competition. Contacts with 
other junior colleges are made at 
play days or sport days. As many 
as eleven junior colleges are repre- 
sented at these play days and a very 
enjoyable time is experienced by 
those present. Games are played in 
various sports, a program is put on 
by the home school, and a social 
time is planned for all. This af- 
fords a wonderful opportunity for 
the exchange of ideas and the form- 
ing of friendly relationships with 
rival institutions. 

The intramural games and play 
days are handled by student man- 
agers and by the executive board of 
the women’s athletic association. 
All intramural games are officiated 
by student officials and play days 


are officiated by students from 
near-by colleges and universities. 
It may justly be said that the 
athletic program as it is now or- 
ganized gives a varied experience 
to the individual with ample oppor- 
tunity for the development of the 
most desirable character traits. 
Women’s Athletic Federation.— 
The various junior college women’s 
athletic associations of southern 
California have organized what is 
now called the Women’s Athletic 
Federation. This organization was 
founded for the following purposes: 
to create a friendly feeling among 
the junior colleges; to unify the 
point system; to assist in the or- 
ganization of play days; and to 
provide an opportunity for the ex- 
change of ideas. Eleven of the 
seventeen largest public junior col- 
leges in California are active mem- 
bers. This federation has been a 
means of uniting the faculties of 
these institutions as well as the 
students and has been a real help 
in solving local problems. 
Finances.—If£ women’s athletics 
are to be made attractive they musl 
have some financial backing. The 
amount allotted annually in the 
junior colleges varies from $30 to 
$600, with the average of $216. 


EQUIPMENT 


Women interested in_ sports, 
dancing, and other physical activi- 
ties are being recognized in the field 
of physical education. Administra- 
tors are realizing that facilities for 
the women must equal those pro- 
vided for the men. Most of the jun- 
ior colleges of the state have some 
kind of a gymnasium. However, all 
but two of the chairmen reported 
that the floor space was inadequate 
and recommended at least one addi- 
tional floor. 
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In general the same inadequacy 
exists in showers and dressing 
rooms. One institution with an en- 
rolment of 696 women had twenty 
showers, and another institution 
with 237 women enrolled had 
twelve showers. This lack of facili- 
ties is a serious detriment to the 
physical education program. 

The outdoor fields are provided 
for quite adequately, especially in 
the smaller junior colleges. The 
larger junior colleges seem to be 
the ones which suffer the most from 
insufficient play space. If the pro- 
gram as suggested is to be carried 
out, provision must also be made 
for more tennis courts and swim- 
ming pools. At present only five 
junior colleges are provided with 
a swimming pool and most institu- 
tions could use many more tennis 
courts. 





JOHNSTOWN STUDENT RECORDS 


According to information fur- 
nished by S. C. Crawford, dean of 
the junior college at Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, former students of 
the Johnstown Junior College have 
had unusual success in entering ac- 
tivities on the campuses of schools 
to which they have transferred. 
Their experience seems to coincide 
with that of junior college students 
in the Middle West and West, who 
have had, as shown by several in- 
vestigations, even better success in 
entering campus activities as jun- 
iors and seniors than “native” 
students who have been on the 
same campus throughout the col- 
lege experience. The reason ascribed 
for this condition is that junior 
college students have more oppor- 
tunity for developing qualities of 
leadership in the small student 
hody and have the confidence that 
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comes from living at home and 
among friends. The freshman or 
sophomore living away from home 
and among hundreds or thousands 
of strange fellow-students often 
does not have a fair chance to de- 
velop his capabilities along these 
lines. 

In a recent questionnaire, 96 
Johnstown students reported on 
their success in entering activities 
at other schools after transfer. Of 
these, 80, or 83 per cent, had en- 
gaged in activities of some kind, 
and 46, or almost 48 per cent, had 
become members of social or pro- 
fessional fraternities. Sixteen stu- 
dents, or about 17 per cent of those 
transferring, “made” honorary fra- 
ternities. : 

Only 16 students report that they 
have not taken part in any college 
activities since transferring. Of 
these, some have been in residence 
at the other schools less than one 
semester. Seventeen of the 96 stu- 
dents reporting did not take part in 
any student activities while at 
Johnstown. The general conclusion 
must be that junior college students 
after transferring take an even 
larger part in campus activities 
than they did at Johnstown. 


ee nee ee 


LARGEST DEGREE OF FREEDOM 


Junior colleges, wherever located, 
represent today the unit of higher 
education with the largest degree 
of freedom. They are not bound by 
traditions, nor hedged about, as yet, 
with excessive regulations, and they, 
therefore, can arrange their educa- 
tional programs to serve a larger 
variety of groups than can almost 
any other type of college. 


E. E. CoRTRIGHT 
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DAVID STARR JORDAN 


Death came September 19 to Dr. 
David Starr Jordan, first president 
of Stanford University, after a long 
and varied life covering eighty 
years. In addition to the many 
tributes that have been published 
to his work as educator, scientist, 
interpreter of democracy, and advo- 
cate of world peace it is appropriate 
in this Journal to call attention 
briefly to his outstanding contribu- 
tion to the early development of the 
junior college movement in Cali- 
fornia. He suggested and popu- 
larized the term “junior college” in 
the West. He gave powerful sup- 
port and encouragement to the in- 
fant movement in the state. He 
aided materially in placing it on a 
firm basis. He suggested a quarter 
of a century ago that the universi- 
ties abandon freshman and sopho- 
more work. 

Below are given three extracts 
from early statements of Dr. Jordan 
with reference to the junior college, 
and one of later date summarizing 
his earlier suggestions. The first 
two are from his 1907 and 1908 
President’s Reports, the third is 
from a letter written in 1912 to the 
head of the first junior college in 
California, and the last is from an 
article which he wrote for The 
Forum in 1926. 


“In America there is a tendency to 
separate the college into two parts: 
the junior college, of two years, in 
which the work is still collegiate, and 
the university college, in which the 
work of the university begins. .... 
This arrangement is in many ways 
desirable. It is better for the univer- 


sity to be as far as possible free from 
the necessity of junior college instruc- 
tion. It is better for the student at this 
period to enter an institution with 
large faculty and large’ resources. 
Furthermore, if the junior college has 
the teachers and conditions it ought 
to have, it is in very many cases better 
that the student should take his early 
training there, rather than as a mem- 
ber of the enormous mass of freshmen 
and sophomores our great colleges are 
now carrying. It is safe to prophesy 
that before many years the American 
university will abandon its junior col- 
lege, relegating its work to the college 
on the one hand and to the graduate 
courses of the secondary schools on the 
other. .... The present condition 
of the university does not repre- 
sent the original aim of the found- 
ers nor the ideal of the President 
or Faculty. .... Is Stanford Univer- 
sity to be a college or a university, or 
a compound of both? In my judgment 
the last cannot be a permanent condi- 
tion in any of our large institutions. 
. . » « In 1892 Governor Stanford said 
repeatedly that he wanted this institu- 
tion to combine the technical work of 
Cornell University with the highest 
post-graduate work, or work of in- 
vestigation, at that time best repre- 
sented by Johns Hopkins University; 
that he wished it to be a university in 
the highest sense, ‘beginning,’ to use 
his own words, ‘where the State Uni- 
versity leaves off.’ I may say in 
passing that at that time the Univer- 
sity of California was chiefly an un- 
dergraduate college. .-. To make 
a university, in the world-sense, of 
Stanford University the following ele- 
ments seem to me essential: The elimi- 
nation as soon as possible—let us say 
in the course of five years—of the jun- 
ior college, by the addition of two 
vears to the entrance requirements.” 


[101 ] 
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“I recommend that as soon as the 
work of the junior college is effectively 
zarried on in California by other 
agencies, this work shall no longer be 
given at the University, the date of 
May, 1914, being taken as a possible 
date on which such change may take 
place. Provision should also be made 
to examine any and all colleges and 
secondary schools on the Pacific Coast 
which may desire to offer this junior 
college work, with a view to accept- 
ance on certificate of their students. 
Such a request has already been re- 
ceived from the Polytechnic High 
School at Los Angeles, and others will 
doubtless be prepared as soon as the 
University shall adopt a definite policy 
in this regard.” 


“IT am looking forward, as you know, 
to the time when the large high 
schools of the state in conjunction 
with the small colleges will relieve 
the two great universities from the 
expense and from the necessity of 
giving instruction of the first two uni- 
versity years. The instruction of these 
two years is of necessity elementary 
and of the same general nature as the 
work of the high school itself. It is 
not desirable for a university to have 
more than about two thousand stu- 
dents gathered together in one place, 
and when the number comes to ex- 
ceed that figure then some division is 
desirable. The only reasonable divi- 
sion is that which will take away stu- 
dents who do not need libraries or 
laboratories for their work. The value 
of the university is highly dependent 
on its possession of great and expen- 
sive libraries. I am interested in the 
experiment which is going on at 
Fresno, and in the high school at Los 
Angeles.”’! 


“For the last seventeen years, I have 
urged the development, in California, 
of the junior college to which the 


1Quoted in School Review (March 
1913), XXI, 166-67. 

2The Forum (March 1926), 
448-50. 


LXXV, 
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freshman and the sophomore classes 
may be relegated. University work be- 
gins most naturally with our third, or 
junior year. It should not be wholly 
put off for the Bachelor’s degree. To 
attempt to begin advanced, research, 
or professional work, as ‘post-grad- 
uate,’ explains the partial failure 
which has afflicted universities that 
have tried it. The Bachelor’s degree, 
as at present understood, breaks in the 
wrong place, too early for “‘complet- 
ing an education” and too late for 
approaching professional life. The 
proposition made by me in 1908 was 
readily accepted in California, in 
which state there are now fifty junior 
colleges and some five hundred high 
schools and nearly twenty-five thou- 
sand students enrolled in the col- 
leges.”’2 





——— 


DEATH OF W. F. DOUGHTY 


On August 20, at Marlin, Texas, 
occurred the death of W. F. Doughty, 
for several years president of Hills- 
boro Junior College, Texas. Mr. 
Doughty was recognized as one of 
the educational leaders of Texas, 
having been State Superintendent 
for six years, from 1913 to 1919. In 
July 1924 he became president of 
the small junior college at Hills- 
boro, and immediately instituted 
plans for the reorganization of the 
institution as a four-year junior 
college, which were carried out a 
year later. While not the first to 
suggest the desirability of the six- 
four-four plan of educational reor- 
ganization, Mr. Doughty is credited 
with being the first educator to at- 
tempt to put it into actual practice 
in the public schools. Hillsboro has 
for a number of years been recog- 
nized as the pioneer institution of 
this type. Mr. Doughty remained 
as active head of it until 1930 when 
continued ill health compelled him 
to resign. 
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COLORADO WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


(See Frontispiece) 


Progress of the junior college 
movement in the Rocky Mountain 
region has been given greater im- 
petus with the recent construction 
of Foote Hall, a beautiful new dor- 
mitory building at the Colorado 
Woman’s College in Denver. This 
structure, which was completed last 
year at a cost of $250,000, has been 
acclaimed by visiting educators and 
architects as one of the finest col- 
lege buildings of its kind in the na- 
tion. 

Foote Hall faces a truly inspiring 
panorama. From the vaulted arches 
of the front promenade or porch 
one can see two hundred miles of 
the snow-capped Rocky Mountain 
range, spreading from Long’s Peak 
in the north to Pike’s Peak in the 
south. 

Designed in the Tudor type of 
architecture, the building combines 
beauty of structure and detail with 
the most practical and modern ideas 
for a college dormitory. It is of 
fireproof construction with exterior 
walls of cream-colored, rough-tex- 
ture brick and trimmed with terra 
cotta of corresponding shade. One 
of the outstanding features of the 
structure is the dining hall, which 
seats 500 persons. It is finished in 
carved white oak, with an over- 
hanging balcony, grand stairway, 
and heavy wrought iron chande- 
liers of the Old English type. Be- 


sides the regular meals, all college 


banquets and parties are held in 
this hall. Specially designed serv- 
ing rooms adjoin the dining hall. 


The sanitary kitchens have been 
equipped with $8,000 worth of mod- 
ern mechanical devices for the re- 
frigeration, preparation, and serv- 
ing of food. 

Carved doors, massive ceiling 
beams, luxurious carpets, period 
furniture, and specially designed 
lighting fixtures make the living- 
room of Foote Hall one of the most 
attractive places on the campus. 
This room is the setting for the for- 
mal receptions and the receiving of 
guests and visitors. 

An abundance of sunshine and 
fresh air has been provided for in 
the construction of every dormitory 
room. There are baths with built- 
in features between each two rooms. 
Foote Hall accommodates 135 girls. 
Among the other features of the 
building are the infirmary, parlors 
and sun porches on each floor, 
kitchenettes that the girls may use 
for teas and club meetings, head- 
quarters for the hostess, and a stor- 
age room for trunks. 


COGSWELL POLYTECHNICAL COLLEGE 


The Cogswell Polytechnical Col- 
lege, of San Francisco, has been 
active in the field of industrial edu- 
cation of high-school grade for 
more than forty years, representing 
the first organized attempt on the 
Pacific Coast to provide craft train- 
ing. Last year the decision was 
made to change the status of the 
school by advancing the grade of 
work to the junior college level, 
under the guidance of George B. 
Miller, president. 

The school is coeducational in 
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character, but as the vocational 
aims of men and women are essen- 
tially different, the courses arranged 
for them differ correspondingly in 
content and emphasis. The fall se- 
mester opened August 10, 1931, 
when the following groups of 
courses of junior college grade were 
offered: English, history, mathe- 
matics, science and_ technology, 
commercial, home making, art, ma- 
chine drawing, wood shop, machine 
Shop, electrical shop, and _ allied 
shops. 


A SUGGESTION TO OTHER FACULTIES 


A. Q. Burns, vice-president of 
Dodd Junior College, Shreveport, 
Louisiana, writes as follows: 


Allow me to congratulate you upon 
the character of the Junior College 
Journal. It is to be the basis of our 
faculty mectings here during the en- 
suing year. Our programs will be 
based upon certain articles appearing 
and upon related readings. Therefore, 
I think you can expect more subscrip- 
tions from this institution. 


GROWTH IN KANSAS 


Steady increase in the enroll- 
ment, number of graduates, and 
percentage of graduates continuing 
from junior colleges into four-year 
colleges is shown by the annual re- 
port of Professor E. F. Engel, 
chairman of the University of Kan- 
sas Committee on Junior Colleges. 

There is the same number of ac- 
credited junior colleges in the state 
now as there has been in the last 
three years, with ten public junior 
colleges and six private institutions 
of this rank. | 

The following table shows the 
growth in the number of schools 
and enrollment in the two classes 
of junior colleges: 
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Public Private 
Num- Enroll- Num- Enroll- 
ber ment ber ment 
pe | ee 7 447 2 103 
pS eee 7 705 3 163 
CE dwkssewee 8 1,141 5 276 
rs 8 1,196 6 316 
rn 9 1,279 6 328 
eee 10 1,680 6 346 
pS er 10 1,747 6 328 
eer 10 2,117 6 336 


Professor Engel finds an increas- 
ing number of graduates and an in- 
creasing number and _ percentage 
going to four-year colleges: 

To 4-Year 


Graduates Schools Percentage 
ere 295 112 37.9 
BT Wtatesenaas 298 101 33.9 
BEE. 4040eeebe 364 131 35.9 
Se éniwanveses 273 125 42.1 

PHOENIX HAS NEW HEAD 


H. B. Wyman, of the department 
of education of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, is the new dean of the public 
junior college at Phoenix, Arizona. 
He succeeds H. A. Cross, who has 
resigned to continue his graduate 
study. 

Mr. Wyman has the Bachelor of 
Arts and Master of Arts degrees 
from Ohio State and during the past 
summer completed the _ require- 
ments for the Doctor’s degree at 
the same institution. He has had a 
varied educational experience as 
both instructor and administrator 
extending over a considerable num- 
ber of vears. 

Mr. Cross went to Phoenix in 1926 
when the junior college had less 
than two hundred students. When 
he resigned it had approximately 
five hundred. He has been active in 
the national work of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges for 
several years, a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, and is at present 
on the Advisory Editorial Board of 
the Journal. 
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ADVENTIST JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The Seventh-Day Adventist de- 
nomination maintains an extensive 
system of collegiate and secondary 
education not only in the United 
States but in foreign lands. The 
latest Yearbook of the denomina- 
tion includes information regard- 
ing ten Junior colleges, six of which 
are located in foreign countries, in- 
cluding Canada, Japan, India, and 
Argentina. The four in the United 
States are listed in the Directory of 
Junior Colleges published in this 
journal last January, but the for- 
eign ones have not before been 
generally known in the junior col- 
lege field. Their names and loca- 
tions are as follows: 


Canadian Junior College, College 
Heights, Alberta, Canada. Estab- 
lished 1907. 

Oshawa Missionary College, Osha- 
wa, Ontario, Canada. Established 
1912. 

Japan Junior College (Nihon Sani- 
ku Gakuin), Naraha, Chiba Ken, 
Japan. Established 1926. 

Philippine Junior College, Pasay, 
Rizal, Philippine Islands. Estab- 
lished 1917. 

River Plate Junior College (Colegio 
Adventista del Plata), Puiggari, 
F.C.E., Entre Nous, Argentina. 
Established 1898. | 

Vincent Hill School and Junior Col- 
lege, Mussoorie, India. Estab- 
lished 1911. 


ARKANSAS CONSOLIDATION 


Arkansas has just completed a 
type of combination of her colleges 
under the auspices of the Southern 
Methodist Church which is chal- 
lenging country-wide interest. In 
1929 a Board of Thirty, created by 
the two Arkansas conferences of 
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the denomination, consolidated Hen- 
derson-Brown College of Arkadel- 
phia with Hendrix College at Con- 
way. In 1930 the same Board of 
Thirty recommended that Hendrix- 
Henderson become the standard sen- 
ior college for the state, and that 
Galloway College at Searcy, hitherto 
a four-year college for women, be 
made a standard junior college for 
women, under one executive and 
one financial administration. 


NEW FLORIDA COLLEGE 


Through the generosity of John 
Ringling, there will be opened on 
October 1 at Sarasota, Florida, the 
Junior College and School of Art 
of the John and Mabel Ringling 
Art Museum. The Ringling School, 
which is accounted as a great 
achievemeni of Florida Methodism 
and a notable addition to the educa- 
tional program of the South, is re- 
garded as one of the most promising 
educational projects in the South. It 
will be under the control of South- 
ern College (Lakeland). 


SANTA MONICA DRAWS 


This fall no less than fifty-six 
new students have entered Santa 
Monica Junior College, California, 
from states other than California. 
States represented include Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Mich- 
igan, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mex- 
ico, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Washington, and Wiscon- 
sin, as well as the Philippine Islands 
and Canada. In addition there are 
thirty-one transfers to the junior 
college from other California col- 
leges and universities. 
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LONG BEACH EVENING CLASSES 


Long Beach Junior College, Cali- 
fornia, is offering this year a con- 
siderable number of evening classes 
for the benefit of the people of the 
community. A special bulletin lists 
courses Offered, as follows: typing 
(2 courses), accounting, office ap- 
pliances, business law, composition, 
English literature, public speaking, 
mathematics (10 courses), chem- 
istry (2 courses), physics, French 
(2 courses), German, Spanish, phi- 
losophy, psychology, economics, 
American institutions, history (2 
courses), hygiene, physical educa- 
tion, orchestra. 


LUCY COBB INSTITUTE CLOSES 


Lucy Cobb Institute, well known 
as a school for girls for more than 
half a century, and operating since 
1910 as a junior college, has sus- 
pended operation. The property has 
been leased by the trustees of the 
University of Georgia and will be 
used as a dormitory for freshman 
women. 


ADULT COURSES IN CONNECTICUT 


The Junior College of Connecti- 
cut, with a faculty of 21 members, 
is offering this year an extensive 
group of courses for adults in the 
community. A wide variety of sub- 
jects is presented in this division, 
some of them cultural in nature, 
while others are highly technical 
and specialized in content. The cul- 
tural courses presented in this di- 
vision are suited to the require- 
ments of mature persons who wish 
to continue their education on gen- 
eral lines without any specific voca- 
tional purpose. Other courses of a 
more technical nature are especially 
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designed to meet the needs of men 
and women, already employed, who 
wish to broaden and _ strengthen 
their vocational equipment. A total 
of eleven courses are offered in lan- 
guage and literature, three in chem- 
istry, five in physics, seven in 
mathematics, three in the social sci- 
ences, six in commerce and busi- 
ness, two in health, and five in art. 


GROWTH AT INDEPENDENCE 


At Independence, Kansas, there 
has been a greater growth in the 
junior college this fall than in any 
other school in the system. From 
six states and forty-three towns 
have come 250 students to make up 
the largest enrollment the junior 
college has ever enjoyed. 


NEW BUILDING AT FLINT 


Since 1923 Flint Junior College 
of Flint, Michigan, has occupied 
quarters with the Flint Central 
High School. On September i1 the 
junior college was installed in a 
building which has recently been 
remodeled and which is devoted 
wholly to the use of the junior col- 
lege. Dean Shattuck reports con- 
siderable enthusiasm on the part of 
the public, who inspected the new 
building on the day of its opening. 


INCREASE AT DULUTH 


An increase of over 79 per cent 
in the total enrollment of the Du- 
luth Junior College this fall marks 
the college as the second largest 
junior college in the state, Hibbing 
Junior College ranking first. Dean 
Chadwick states that 390 students 
from 30 different high schools have 
enrolled, over 55 per cent coming 
from the Duluth Central High 
School. 
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IMPROVEMENTS AT COFFEYVILLE 


The Washington High School 
Building, which has been the home 
of the Coffeyville (Kansas) Junior 
College since the senior high school 
was moved to the new Field Kindley 
Memorial Building, is being com- 
pletely renovated and modernized. 
Situated near the business district 
of the town, it is an ideal location 
for a college. The building has been 
re-roofed, painted inside and out, 
wired for electricity, given a new 
heating plant, and oak floors in- 
stalled throughout. It provides 
twelve classrooms, a commodious 
study hall and library room, an 
auditorium seating 350 to 400, a 
room for a men’s union, and a room 
for women. The college now be- 
comes a distinct entity, a separate 
unit in the city school system with 
its own building unoccupied by any 
other school departments, and its 
own faculty. Prospects are for a 
very much increased enrollment, 
and a very high level of college en- 
thusiasm. 


FRIENDS BIBLE COLLEGE 


Friends Bible College, Haviland, 
Kansas, is becoming stronger each 
year. The institution consists of 
four departments—Junior College, 
Academy, Bible Training School, 
and Music Department. It was or- 
ganized in 1917, and the junior col- 
lege was added in 1925. The junior 
college has a twofold object: to pre- 
pare students for senior college 
work, and to give a more rounded 
preparation for life, by building 
stronger characters, to those who 
will not go on with their education. 
Our school is distinctively religious, 
stressing mainly social and re- 
ligious workers, and _ Christian 
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teachers. The present severe finan- 
cial depression has made it very 
difficult to continue our school, but 
in spite of this heavy financial bur- 
den, the outlook for the coming year 
is very encouraging. Most of our 
teachers are continuing for the com- 
ing year. The one new teacher on 
the faculty is Rev. B. E. Mott, Port- 
land, Oregon, who holds a Bache- 
lor’s degree from Whittier College, 
and a Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 


SAINT MARY CHANGES STATUS 


With the beginning of the ses- 
sion 1930-31, Saint Mary College, 
Leavenworth, Kansas, became a 
four-year college. Since 1923 this 
Catholic institution has been doing 
junior college work. Its growth has | 
been such, however, that the Board 
felt it would be justified in expand- 
ing its program to include senior 
college. 


CHANGES AT SARAH LAWRENCE 


Sarah Lawrence College, which 
now conducts a two-year course as 
a junior college, has been em- 
powered by the New York State 
Board of Regents to confer the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts and will 
organize a full college course for a 
limited group of students, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement of 
Miss Constance Warren, president 
of the College. 

“Sarah Lawrence opened in 1928 
under a temporary charter as a two- 
year college interested primarily in 
experiments in newer methods of 
education on the college level. It 
expects to remain primarily a two- 
year college, graduating its students 
at the end of that period; but by the 
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new charter it is empowered to offer 
a full college course along the same 
lines of education followed in the 
junior college unit. When this is or- 
ganized, a carefully selected group 
of students will be invited to return 
and undertake the advanced work.” 

The building program of the col- 
lege, which has been continued 
through its opening years, was com- 
pleted this summer by an addition 
to the infirmary. This building now 
contains accommodations for two 
resident nurses and ten patients. 
Considerable additions have been 
made to the book stock of the li- 
brary, so that the coection now 
numbers over 11,000 volumes. 

Although the opening was de- 
layed a week by the spread of poli- 
omyelitis, the college began its 
fourth year on September 28 with 
a full enrollment drawn from 32 
states and Canada. Additions to the 
faculty include: Dr. John Storck, 
who will teach social sciences; Lee 
Wilson Dodd, novelist, poet, and 
playwright, to teach English litera- 
ture; Peppino Mangravita, to teach 
painting and drawing; Mrs. Sally 
Hughes Schrader, to teach zoology; 
and Miss Dorothy Good, who will be 
in charge of the bookstore and the 
business activity. 


URBANA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


During the spring an extensive 
survey of Urbana University, Ohio, 
was directed by Dr. Arthur J. Klein, 
of Ohio State University. Urbana 
University was founded in 1850, 
and has limited itself to a junior 
college program under the auspices 
of the New Church since 1924. 
Forty-one distinct recommendations 
for improvement in organization, 
administration, standards, curricu- 
lum, and management were made 
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by the survey commission, includ- 
ing the change of the name to Ur- 
bana Junior College. The survey 
establishes a record, probably, in 
such matters in that every one of 
the forty-one specific recommenda- 
tions have been adopted by the 
Board of Trustees and is being put 
into effect this vear. 


HIWASSEE HAS NEW PRESIDENT 


A. M. Colston, recently elected 
president of Hiwassee College, at 
Madisonville, Tennessee, to succeed 
President J. M. Reedy, whose resig- 
nation was announced last spring, 
has for some time been considered 
a leader in the fields of secondary 
and private school education and 
has a notable record of educational 
service. For the past ten years he 
has been principal of Harrogate 
School in Concord, Tennessee. He 
approaches his task at Hiwassee 
with a wide experience in dealing 
with school problems and with a 
training represented by the Bache- 
lor’s and Master’s degrees from the 
University of the South. 


NEW PRESIDENT FOR LOUISBURG 


A product of the great Middle 
West and a graduate of Ottawa 
University, Ottawa, Kansas, Presi- 
dent A. D. Wilcox, who succeeds 
Dr. C. C. Alexander as president of 
Louisburg College, Louisburg, North 
Carolina, brings to his new position 
a significant degree of education, 
social service, and pastoral experi- 
ence. Eleven years of active school 
work, during which he served as 
high-school principal and city su- 
perintendent, attest his experience 
in school administration. 
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THE RICHMOND CONVENTION 


Definite arrangements have been 
made to hold the twelfth annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges at Richmond, Virginia, 
Friday and Saturday, February 19 and 
20, 1932. Headquarters will be at the 
John Marsha!l Hotel. The dates are 
just preceding those of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association and allied or- 
ganizations at Washington City. 

According to preliminary plans, 
which have been made by President 
Richard G. Cox, the program will in- 
clude discussions of such topics as 
terminal courses, accreditation stand- 
ards, the four-year junior college, the 
curriculum, guidance principles and 
practices, and a testing program. The 
list of speakers is not yet ready for 
announcement but a_ representative 
group of educational leaders from all 
parts of the country will be secured. 
Definite arrangements have already 
been made with men from Texas, Mis- 
souri, California, and other parts of 
the country. It is expected that the 
full list will be ready for announce- 
ment in the near future. 


PAST PRESIDENTS—H. G. NOFF- 
SINGER 


One of those present at the National 
Conference of Junior Colleges at St. 
Louis in the summer of 1920 was 
President H. G. Noffsinger, of Virginia 
Intermont College, Bristol, Virginia. 
He was active in the organization of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, and since 1922 has served as 
Chairman of the Committee on Stand- 
ards. His intimate connection with the 
affairs of the Association since its be- 
ginning and his untiring efforts to pro- 
duce worthy standards made him the 


unanimous choice of the Association 
for its president in 1925. 

President Noffsinger’s institution 
was one Of the first two junior colleges 
admitted to membership in the South- 
ern Association. His consistent de- 
velopment of that institution since 
1914 marks him as an outstanding jun- 
ior college executive. 

President Noffsinger was born in 
Botetourt City, Virginia, November 27, 
1873. He was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Richmond, from which institu- 
tion he received the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts. 
From 1899 until 1907 he was principal 
of academies at Windsor and Franklin, 
Virginia. For the next five years he 
was president of South Side Institute 
at Chase City. He came to Virginia 
Intermont as vice-president in 1912 
and became president in 1914. The 
history of the achievements of Virginia 
Intermont College during the past 
seventeen years reflect the wisdom 
and clear-sighted vision of President 
Noffsinger. 

D. S. CAMPBELL 





A NEW OPPORTUNITY 


Dean R. W. Babcock, of Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas, 
says: 


Junior colleges have brought a new 
opportunity to Kansas State College. 
The students who have had two years 
of collegiate training before they enter 
the college bring an increased experi- 
ence and broader viewpoint than any 
freshman student can have. Part of 
Kansas State’s responsibility is to 
furnish some inspiration for further 
development of the junior college stu- 
dent who transfers from junior col- 
leges to this college. 
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WORLD LEAGUE OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATIONS 


In an address given by Mr. E. Sorel, 
former French Minister of the Navy, 
to a group of university students 
gathered at the Palais Royal in Paris 
in June 1929 to form the Junior 
Branch of the Pan-Europe, he told 
them that the world is looking to them 
to take up the burden of working for 
a united world. In that he voiced the 
opinion of thousands of people in- 
terested in the welfare of the human 
race, in the preservation of Western 
civilization. 

It is the youth of the world who have 
to decide whether they want to live 
in a world at peace or in a world 
where the danger of a possible war 
hangs over their head like a sword 
of Damocles. Youth have a right to 
know what such a future means. They 
should prepare themselves to be able 
to meet the problem adequately. 

Realizing this, a group of teachers 
in secondary schools have considered 
it their duty to develop in the students 
under their care, a better understand- 
ing of the world in which they will 
have to live; and a feeling of sympathy 
and friendliness toward students in 
other countries. 

This led to the organization of in- 
ternational clubs in high schools and 
junior colleges and to the formation 
of the World League of International 
Education Associations, the plan of 
which is as follows: 


1. To organize in each high school in 
every country a group of students 
with a background of history and 
preferably a modern language, who 
show a strong interest in foreign 
countries and modern international 
questions; to establish correspond- 
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ence among these various groups— 
correspondence touching any pos- 
sible subject: art, music, history, 
economics, science—according to 
the special inclination of individual 
students or groups of students; to 
make an intensive study of those 
countries through reading, lectures, 
etc. 


. To select those students who have 


shown special ability in grasping 
and assimilating international ideas, 
and encourage them—helping them 
through scholarships, if necessary 
—to continue this field of work in 
college or university. 


. To urge each government to employ 


the best of these students in its de- 
partment of foreign affairs, in the 
field best suited to their special 
abilities, in order that they may 
gain a practical knowledge of the 
international policies of their own 
countries. 


- To send abroad these young men 


and women, in connection with 
embassies and consulates, to study 
in universities, to live and work 
among the people in order to un- 
derstand their needs and _ ideals, 
their ways and customs. Here they 
would meet on common ground a 
group of men and women from all 
countries with whom they would 
be already acquainted through their 
clubs, and with whom they would 
work toward a common aim: 
mutual understanding. These men 
and women should form the diplo- 
matic corps of every nation. 
Thus through a careful process 
of selection, the best of our students 
would eventually lead the nation in 
its international relations. The oth- 
ers, in business or professions, 
would have gained a better under- 
standing of the people with whom 
they deal, and, as voters, would 
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have an enlightened knowledge and 

world-wide tolerance. 

Many students in junior colleges 
have belonged to some international 
club during their high school years. 
Some, on entering college have or- 
ganized themselves in order to con- 
tinue the work they began in high 
school. 

Several presidents of junior colleges 
have approved this activity on the 
part of their students and are in 
sympathy with the aims and purposes 
of our organization which is entirely 
non-political and non-religious, and 
is in no way affiliated with any other 
existing organization. 

The work of the junior college stu- 
dents would of necessity be different 
from the work done in high school, 
and no set of rules and regulations 
could be worked out until the work 
has really been tried in such an in- 
stitution. The time has come for col- 
lege students to enlarge their outlook 
of the future and include in it a vision 
of the world as it is today and as they 
want it to be in the future. 

It is the intention of the World 
League to encourage the organization 
of a junior college branch. We are 
willing to give college students all the 
help and advice we can, and we put 
at their disposal the results of seven 
years of experience together with the 
benefit of the numerous’. contacts 
which we have formed in almost every 
civilized country. But the initiative 
must come from the students. 

If any who read this article have 
any desire to help in the development 
of the plan outlined, address us at 521 
Phelan Building, San Francisco. 


Mrs. ALICE WILSON, 
Director 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Problems peculiar to the administra- 
tion of junior college libraries were 
discussed at the two sessions of the 
Junior College Round Table of the 
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American Library Association, held in 
New Haven, Connecticut, June 23 and 
25. At both sessions Miss Ermine 
Stone, librarian of Sarah Lawrence 
College, presided, and at each meeting 
about thirty representatives of the 
private junior colleges of the East and 
South and the public junior colleges 
of the North Central Association were 
present. 

The most important action of the 
group was the decision to create a 
Standing Committee on Standards, of 
which Miss Virginia Kramer, librarian 
of Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mas- 
sachusetts, was appointed chairman. 
The other members of the committee 
are Miss Ruth Irwin, librarian of High- 
land Park Junior College, Highland 
Park, Michigan, and Miss Fay Tunni- 
son, librarian of Long Beach Junior 
College, Long Beach, California. This 
committee was created to serve a 
double purpose: to work with local 
accrediting agencies in getting their 
standards for junior college libraries 
raised, and also to do some research 
into the whole matter of standards so 
that the Round Table may be able to 
offer the most intelligent suggestions 
possible. 

It was the feeling of the group that 
the resolutions of the 1930 Round 
Table were a notable step forward. 
While the librarians present, who all 
represented the group of institutions 
with less than 500 students, seemed to 
think that the suggestions of the Reso- 
lutions Committee for this group were 
most reasonable, some doubt was 
expressed as to the advisability of 
grading libraries on the basis of en- 
rollment, and it was suggested to the 
Standing Committee on Standards that 
they consider instead a grading based 
on resources, using the requirements 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges as the minimum standards for 
the lower group. _ 

The main points made in the dis- 
cussions on standards were: (1) that 
“titles” instead of “volumes” should 
be used in measuring the book collec- 
tion; (2) that books cost nearer $3.00 
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per volume than the $4.00 used by the 
Resolutions Committee in computing 
their budgets; (3) that local accredit- 
ing associations were the most power- 
ful agencies in raising the standards 
of libraries, that the requirements 
varied a good deal in different sections 
of the country, and that these agencies 
would probably welcome specific ad- 
vice from librarians; and (4) that we 
need to know more about the cost of 
installing a library (books, furniture, 
and equipment), and that some inves- 
tigation should be started on the line 
of personnel. 

At the second session an interesting 
motion picture, “The Romance of the 
Library,” a film made by a junior col- 
lege student and loaned by Miss Linda 
Clatworthy, librarian of the University 
of Denver, aroused general interest in 
methods of teaching library use. In 
the discussion concerning the junior 
college library operated in connection 
with some other unit, Miss Ruth Irwin, 
of Highland Park, Michigan, Junior 
College, described the public high 
school and junior college combination. 
There the library consists of three sep- 
arate, co-operating units: junior high 
school, high school, and junior college. 
At Morton High School and Junior Col- 
lege, Cicero, Illinois, as described by 
the librarian, Miss Genevieve Darling- 
ton, the two libraries are under one 
librarian and have one budget, but 
they are separate collections, in sepa- 
rate rooms. 

Miss Scanlon, librarian, of Frances 
Shimer School, Mount Carroll, Illinois, 
and Miss Virginia Kramer, librarian, 
Bradford Academy, Bradford, Massa- 
chusetts, told of the problems of the 
private preparatory schools and junior 
college combinations. Hours at this 
type of junior college are longer than 
in the public institutions. In both the 
cases described, there is one book col- 
lection for college and preparatory 
students. The university branch system 
as it works in Pittsburgh was dis- 
cussed by Miss Elizabeth S. Hoge, li- 
brarian of the Johnstown High School 
and Junior College. 
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Miss Kramer’s “Review of Recent 
Publications on Junior College Li- 
braries” included a description of Miss 
Stone’s forthcoming manual, a com- 
parison of Books for Junior Colleges, 
by Miss Edna Hester, and Mr. Eugene 
Hilton’s Junior College Book List. Ex- 
cerpts are availabie in the Proceedings 
of the American Library Association. 
Miss Scanlon’s paper on “Library In- 
struction in Junior Colleges of the 
North Central Association” will be 
printed in full in a later issue of the 
Journal, as well as selections from Mr, 
Severance’s description of “Junior Col- 
lege Libraries in Missouri.” 

Miss Frances E. Church, librarian of 
Ward-Belmont School, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, will act as chairman of the 
next Round Table, which will be held 
in connection with the American Li- 
brary Association meeting in New Or- 
leans in the spring of 1932. 





JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR VERMONT 


With the establishment of Green 
Mountain Junior College at Poultney, 
Vermont, there are only three states 
in the country, Rhode Island, Wyom- 
ing, and Nevada, in which a Junior 
college is not found. Concerning the 
occasion for the new Vermont institu- 
tion and its plans for development, the 
president, Jesse P. Bogue, writes as 
follows: 


The Green Mountain Junior College 
came as a perfectly natural development 
from Troy Conference Academy. Million- 
dollar high schools have been erected in 
practically every town and village so 
that it has been most difficult to get 
students in the Academy, but when we 
talked with parents, they readily said, 
“If you had college work, we should be 
very glad to send our children to you.” 
We found in many cases that the young 
men and women who graduated from 
high school were only 16 or 17 years of 
age; they therefore needed more super- 
vision than they could possibly receive 
on the campus of a great university. We 
have now some 60 students for the fresh- 
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man class. We are expecting to limit the 
enrollment during the first year to about 
that number. 

I have noticed in looking through vari- 
ous reports on junior colleges that Ver- 
mont was a blank state. Our is the first 
junior college in the state and I believe 
the first co-educational junior college in 
New England. Our school is now 100 
years old and has a very high standing 
with the New England Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. We have 
made definite application to this Asso- 
ciation for due recognition of our work. 
We have been placed on their list for 
two years’ trial. If in this length of time 
we attain the standards which the Asso- 
ciation has set up for junior colleges in 
New England, our institution will be 
fully accredited and our work recog- 
nized. In the meantime, however, we will 
have no difficulty getting such schools as 
the University of Vermont and Middle- 
bury College, the two leading schools in 
the state, to recognize the type of work 
which we are doing, and out of the state 
we have secured recognition from such 
institutions as Syracuse University, An- 
tioch College, and Drew University. In 
dealing with these institutions on the 
present basis, there are two points that 
have been definitely taken into considera- 
tion: the first is that students entering 
Green Mountain Junior College, who ex- 
pect to go to Syracuse or any of these 
other schools after they have graduated 
here, must enter Green Mountain as they 
would enter the other institutions; sec- 
ond, they must be able to pass com- 
prehensive examinations or prove their 
ability to do college work during their 
first semester in these other institutions. 
We think this arrangement is entirely 
fair and we are more than pleased with 
the friendliness of the four-year colleges. 

Naturally, we receive other students 
who do not expect to graduate from the 
four-year institutions. These students 
must be graduates of good high schools. 
We find that a two-year course in business 
administration and secretarial science ap- 
peals to a number of these students. It 
is more than a business college educa- 
tion. They are trained in English, con- 
temporary civilization, one of the main 
physical sciences, and economics, plus 
other subjects in their second year. In 
other words, the two-year college course 
in business administration or secretarial 
science is vocational plus a considerable 
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amount of work in courses that will 
broaden and help cultivate the minds of 
the young people who take them. 





JUNIOR COLLEGES IN 
WASHINGTON 


Following a personal inspection of 
the four public junior colleges in the 
state of Washington, located at Mount 
Vernon, Centralia, Yakima, and Aber- 
deen, State Superintendent N. D. Sho- 
walter made a report regarding them 
to the State Board of Education from 
which the following is taken: 


All these institutions are doing a 
worthy work, commendable from _ the 
standpoint of scholastic standards and as 
broad in curricular activities as can be 
provided with the teaching staff and facili- 
ties at hand. Each institution seems to be 
meeting a special educational need and 
there is a growing sentiment in the sev- 
eral communities favorable to the work 
that is being undertaken. 

In order to continue this type of work 
the great need is a sound financial basis 
of support. While the communities have 
responded admirably to the well being of 
these institutions, the status of support 
and of organization rests on the basis of 
a private institution. The future develop- 
ment of this new type of institution in 
our state must finally depend upon the 
attitude of the people in including it in 
the regular plan of financial support. 
Some definite plan should be worked out 
which will prevent miscellaneous organi- 
zations and establishment of such institu- 
tions in places and communities not best 
adapted for this type of work. 

Therefore the State Board of Education 
should recommend some definite proce- 
dure intended to prevent random estab- 
lishment of junior colleges which would 
not have sufficient support finally to 
maintain institutions of the highest rank, 
and which could be included in a well 
directed plan of state organization 
adopted at some future time. 





THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


“What Is Actually Happening to the 
Liberal Arts College?” is the title of a 
thought-provoking article by Dr. Wal- 
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ter R. Smith, of the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Kansas. A 
few extracts from it are quoted: 


Beginning about forty years ago and 
gaining headway only within the last 
decade, the junior college movement 
promises to dominate the educational 
horizon during the next generation as 
the high-school movement did the past 
generation. In 1913 there were only 42 
recognized junior colleges. Ten vyears 
later there were 207. This shows an aver- 
age growth of 16 new junior colleges each 
year. Since 1922 the average number of 
new colleges established each year has 
been about 30, making the present total 
above 450. The founding within one na- 
tion of 30 new colleges per year, with an 
attendance of something like 100 students 
each, is a new phenomenon in human his- 
tory. It portends an era when the college- 
bred man will no longer be exceptional, 
a rara avis in the ordinary social group. 

For our purpose the significant phase 
of this movement is that most of these 
new junior colleges are publicly sup- 
ported. What this really means is that 
the local community is taking over two 
years of college work and that an increas- 
ing proportion of its boys and girls will 
go away to school prepared to enter the 
junior year. They will then be fitted to 
enter either the college department or a 
professional school. 

What will be the effect of the entrance 
of these advanced students upon the lib- 
eral arts college? One effect is inevitable. 
The freshman and sophomore classes will 
be proportionately reduced in size. A final 
step, complete administrative differentia- 
tion of the upper and lower college groups, 
and the old four-year liberal arts college 
would be split in twain. Unmistakable 
evidences, both tangible and intangible. 
indicate that this is actually taking place 
to an extent that is very disturbing to col- 
lege authorities. 

The most obvious data come from in- 
stitutions where the separation is already 
accomplished. At the University of Chi- 
cago the junior college and senior college 
divisions have long been recognized. They 
are now in the process of being made real 
by the creation of a junior college campus 
and buildings south of the Midway, with 
distinct purposes, curriculum, and fac- 
ulty. At the University of Michigan the 
University College, a separate junior col- 
lege. has been projected but is not vet 


recognized. In many other institutions 
inchoate plans are forming, and in al] 
there is a growing consciousness of the 
need of differentiating the upper from the 
lower college years in aims, discipline, 
method, and curriculum. 

A special adaptation to the junior col- 
lege régime has been adopted at Johns 
Hopkins. It has dropped the freshman 
year and plans to drop the sophomore 
year, leaving this preparatory work to 
other schools. Reports indicate that Le- 
land Stanford plans to follow the same 
scheme. California is relieving congestion 
at the state university by aiding the cities 
to maintain junior colleges through state 
subsidies. The logical next step, already 
in the minds of university authorities, 
would be to relegate junior college work 
to the established junior colleges, thus 
freeing university facilities for more ad- 
vanced training. Agitation is already in 
evidence to provide state aid for junior 
colleges in Kansas and it is probably but 
a matter of time until it succeeds. It is 
indeed not improbable that state aid for 
local junior colleges will spread through- 
out the nation, first in those states main- 
taining tax-supported universities and 
later in the others. 





CIVIC HEALTH? 


In the United States there are about 
seventeen thousand young women em- 
ployed in the offices of doctors of 
medicine and dentistry. Their duties 
range from purely secretarial work to 
actual assistance in the professional 
work. At present the dentists must 
train their assistants over a period of 
from one to two years, giving much of 
their valuable time for this purpose, 
and having no assurance of being able 


*From School and Society (June 20, 
1931), XXXIII, 812-13. 

2Byv Archibald W. Bell, chairman of 
Department of Biological Sciences, Los 
Angeles Junior College. See note in the 
issue of the Journal for May 1931 (p. 517), 
for explanation concerning the series of 
articles (of which this is the third) re- 
garding semi-professional courses in the 
Los Angeles Junior College. 
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to keep them after they have become 
proficient. 

In an effort to avoid this economic 
loss and to be of the greatest possible 
value to the physicians and dentists 
of the community, Los Angeles Junior 
College has organized the Civic Health 
curriculum. Students selecting this 
course will receive training not only 
in the keeping of the office books, but 
also in the laboratory technique perti- 
nent to the profession. It is with great 
enthusiasm and co-operation that the 
physicians and dentists of the city 
look upon this undertaking. So much 
is this effort appreciated that during 
the last semester of the course the 
special laboratory technique will be 
taught by specialists provided by these 
professions. 

The curriculum is sufficiently broad 
to give the student a_ well-rounded 
training. During the first year the sub- 
jects are general, providing a founda- 
tion for the following year as well as 
a thorough understanding of the work 
she is entering. The second-year sub- 
jects give the student the applied train- 
ing and practical experience necessary. 

Besides several courses which have 
been established especially for the 
Civic Health and Nursing students, 
such as anatomy, physiology and bac- 
teriology, a special laboratory has been 
built for the training of students in 
their applied duties. 

The equipment includes a standard 
X-ray machine (instruction in the rou- 
tine of taking and developing of X-ray 
films will be given), a dental chair, 
and a complete set of dental equip- 
ment and chemicals. The instruments 
and chemicals commonly used by phy- 
Sicilians will also be available for in- 
struction in use and nomenclature. As 
mentioned above the teaching staff of 
this applied work will be drawn from 
the two professions, and instruction 
will be given as if the student were 
actually in the office or laboratory of 
a doctor or dentist. 

It should be brought to the attention 
of the candidate for this course that 
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it is neither a nursing course nor a 
dental hygienist course; its sole aim is 
to train young women to be assistants 
of the highest type to the two great 
professions in question. There is at 
present a demand for those so trained. 

Los Angeles Junior College, in ar- 
ranging such a course, is pioneering 
in a new field, for only a very few 
institutions in America are offering 
work of this nature. It is felt that it 
will be of inestimable benefit to both 
the professions and the students in- 
volved. 
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T. BRUCE KIRKPATRICK and ALFRED 
F. HvuETTNER, Fundamentals of 
Health. Ginn and Company, Bos- 
ton. 1931. 576 pages.* 


Professor Kirkpatrick is a mem- 
ber of the Department of Physical 
Education, Columbia University; 
Professor Huettner of the Depart- 
ment of Biology. Their book is in- 
tended to give a “more substantial 
amount of scientific information” 
for college students. They believe 
that “apathy and boredom, if not 
downright hostility on the part of 
students toward required courses 
in hygiene,” have resulted because 
of the use of “well-standardized 
precepts and pronouncements, with 
a very superficial statement of the 
physiological and biological sanc- 
tions for the forms of behavior pre- 
scribed.” 

Fourteen chapters, with a Glos- 
sary and Index, constitute the book. 
The first chapter is entitled “‘The 
Evolution of Man.” It is followed 
by chapters on genetics and human 
inheritance, foods and nutrition, 
and the typical subjects such as 
respiration, circulation, excretion, 
etc. The thirteenth chapter deals 
with immunity and immunization; 
the last with public health. 

The illustrations are around one 
hundred in number or one to every 
six pages. They are of the typical 
diagrammatic sort. Topic headings 
in blackface type subdivide the 
chapters. Each chapter usually has 
a list of “References” and “Selected 
Readings.” The paragraphs are 
rather chance divisions than real 
units of subject-matter. 


The style is in general restrained, 
the data are accurate, and personal 
prejudices and bias are excluded. 
There is evidence for the most part 
that the authors have kept informed 
as to the latest developments in 
their science or sciences. The oc- 
casional attempts “to make the ob- 
vious profound” suggest lack of 
experience, and the critical sense, 
which in the main predominates, is 
now and then caught napping. The 
so-called phenomenon of mental 
fatigue (p. 225) is scarcely satis- 
factorily explained, and theories of 
play seem to be accepted without 
much question. In general, the 
chapter on “Muscular Activity” is 
conventional in form and content. 
The authors also believe that para- 
noia, chorea, hernia, stammering, 
and epilepsy are defects which are 
recessive in man: a faith which one 
would like to have more thoroughly 
justified by facts and figures. 

The writers seem to have gone 
outside their specialities in their 
chapter on “Nervous and Emotional 
Adjustments.” They find that the 
chief difference between mind and 
body (p. 360) is a difference in 
plasticity and in the ability to uti- 
lize energy. “Mind,” they say, “is 
a specific phase of the evolutionary 
process” and has “a structure as 
real as that of any organ of the 
body.” Yet “it is not a tangible 
thing of form and dimensions, but 
is none the less a functional entity.” 
The reviewer would prefer to be 
brought before the counterpart of 
this “mind” or rather of “mind” in 
reality than to be forced to accept 
this explanation. It savors of a 
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mysticism that ought to lay all the 
foundation needed for a new phi- 
losophy. Likewise the doctrine of 
the “unconscious” is presented in 
the same guileless fashion. 

These remarks are merely jocu- 
lar, however, and have nothing to 
do with the merits of the book. It 
is solid, dependable, teachable. It 
is a fine example of book-making 
and reflects credit upon the authors 
and upon the publishers. Not only 
is it a practical and reliable text, 
but it possesses information of 
value to the general reader. 


RoBERT D. CoLeE, Modern Foreign 
Languages and Their Teaching. 
D. Appleton and Company, New 
York. 1931. 598 pages. 


This is a very timely book, fol- 
lowing as it does the Modern For- 
eign Language Study. It is written 
for “the administrator, the teacher 
in service, and the teacher in train- 
ing” to “sum up the best that has 
been written in the field.” It con- 
siders French, German, and Spanish 
only. The material included is 
based upon scientific investigations, 
but takes little account of studies 
made before 1920, the year in which 
Handschin’s Methods was_ pub- 
lished. In treating a disputed ques- 
tion, both sides to the argument are 
presented. 

There are fifteen chapters and an 
Appendix. Put briefly, the chapter 
subjects are: present status of 
modern language, objectives, meth- 
odology, the new course of study, 
reading, teaching vocabulary, life 
and literature of foreign countries, 
realia, grammar, pronunciation and 
oral work, foreign languages in the 
junior high school, the measure- 
ment of instruction, prediction of 
success, problems in supervision, 
and training of teachers. 
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The Appendix contains (1) a list 
of publications of committees on 
modern languages, (2) a list of 
books on the teaching of foreign 
languages, and (3) a scale for rating 
standardized tests. A few problems 
for study and discussion and an ex- 
cellent annotated bibliography are 
found at the end of each chapter. 
The book is well indexed. All ref- 
erences to the work of others are 
accompanied by proper citations. 
Topics are indicated by blackface 
titles. 

The subject of grammar requires 
sixty pages. The writer favors “the 
taking up of many grammatical 
principles in detail in order to de- 
velop the ability to write or speak”’ 
(p. 259). “The amount of grammar 
in a reading course will be less.” 
The term “functional uses” is fre- 
quently found, and the statement is 
made that no more grammar should 
be taught than is necessary to bring 
about “functional knowledge.” It 
is gratifying to know that “modern” 
teachers of language have aban- 
doned the theory of transfer of 
training. 

Emphasis is placed upon the four 
basic objectives formulated by the 
Committee on Modern Languages. 
These are described as “direct aims 
in classroom instruction,” and com- 
prise: development of the power to 
(1) read the language, (2) under- 
stand the spoken language, (3) 
speak the language, (4) write the 
language. 

The style is clear, the organiza- 
tion easy to follow. The suggestions 
impress one as being sound and 
founded upon adequate investiga- 
tion. The writer is manifestly fair 
in his treatment of controversial 
points, and throughout shows a 
commendable tendency to avoid 
arbitrary conclusions, and to weigh 
and evaluate impartially. The re- 
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viewer considers that Professor 
Cole has made a marked contribu- 
tion to the subject, and that he has 
set a high standard for other writ- 
ers in similar fields to follow. It 
deserves a B rating or better in the 
five points usually considered in 
these reviews: adaptability to local 
needs, subject-matter, aids to in- 
struction, arrangement and organi- 
zation, and mechanical make-up. 
The first four should probably be 
rated A. 


HENRY WILSON LITTLEFIELD, An 
Outline of the History of Europe 
(1500 to 1848). Barnes and 
Noble, Inc., New York. 1931. 
136 pp. 


This is Number 7 of the college 
outline series. The preceding num- 
bers take up biology, chemistry, 
economics, geology (dynamic and 
structural), geology (historical), 
and physics. An outline on the his- 
tory of Europe from 1815 to 1932 
is being prepared. These outlines 
are neatly and substantially bound 
in paper and sell for seventy-five 
cents. 

The Outline of European History 
contains a brief yet comprehensive 
review of the chief movements in 
history during the period it treats. 
The author has used the paragraph 
form as having more value than 
the topical plan. A list of signifi- 
cant dates is boxed in at the head 
of every chapter. The chapters end 
with a few review questions. A 
Bibliography at the end of the out- 
line covers two pages. There is an 
excellent Index. There are four 
maps. 

The method may be illustrated 
by quoting briefly. Chapter x is 
called “The British Colonial Em- 
pire.” Three significant dates are 
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given: 1776, 1777, and 1783. The 
outline then continues as follows: 


I. The keynote of the British attitude 
towards her colonial possessions was 
dependent upon the mercantilist theory, 


A. The Mercantilist Theory 

The mercantilists believed the colo- 
nies existed (a) to furnish the mother 
country with goods which could not be 
produced at home, (6b) to trade with 
the mother country alone and not com- 
pete with her industries or enrich her 
commercial rivals, and (c) to help bear 
the burden of government. This sys- 
tem was put into practice against the 
American colonies. 


1. Colonial Production 


Commodities which England could 
not produce were encouraged in the 
colonies. Governmental favors were 
showered on these goods so that Eng- 
land would not have to be dependent 
upon other countries for them. 


A further illustration of content and 
emphasis may be seen by taking the 
major topics in chapter xvi, “The In- 
dustrial Revolution.” They are four 
in number: I, Meaning of the Industrial 
Revolution; II, Economic Results; III, 
Social Results; and IV, Political Re- 
sults. Under I are the subtopics: A, 
Textile Inventions; B, The Use of 
Steam; C, Improvements in Communi- 
cation; D, Application of Machines to 
Agriculture. The date of the invention 
of the Flying Shuttle by John Kay is 
given as 1738; the date usually given 
is 1733. 

The reviewer considers that this out- 
line should prove valuable to students 
and teachers. The emphasis is appar- 
ently wisely assigned and distributed 
and the statements reliable. Every stu- 
dent of history has at some time felt 
the need of a thorough organization 
plan covering his entire field of study 
and for summaries and digests of the 
type that facilitate review. The claims 
of the publishers that this outline is 
economical, complete, convenient, au- 
thoritative, and distinctive are _ be- 
lieved to be warranted. 
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ALENE RALSTON AND CATHARINE 
GaGcE, Present-Day Psychology. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. 1931. 404 pages. 


Present-Day Psychology will find a 
place in competition with other new 
texts that are coming out on this sub- 
ject. The authors make no claim of 
originality. The value of the book 
lies in the directness and clearness of 
statement of the fundamental princi- 
ples of general psychology, together 
with an abundance of stimulating ex- 
ercises and tests at the close of each 
chapter. No “school” of psychology is 
advanced, but there is an attempt to 
present objectively a digest of the lat- 
est and best of the different contribu- 
tions to the field of psychology. 


The topics treated are well chosen, - 


and the range is sufficient to cover the 
work of one semester. The book is 
particularly well adapted to use in 
junior colleges and teachers’ colleges, 
and simple enough to adapt it to use 
in freshman and sophomore classes. 

The authors quote freely from 
sources and give specific references 
together with an adequate bibli- 
ography at the close of the text. 

The book is divided into three parts: 
living, learning, measuring. The first 
part treats of various aspects of man’s 
nature, leading up to the second part, 
which treats in brief but adequate 
manner the principles involved in 
modifying human nature, to which is 
added a brief chapter on contemporary 
psychological theories. The third part 
covers the fundamental principles of 
testing and measurement. This section 
will prove especially helpful to those 
teachers who do not have a separate 
course in tests and measurements. 

W. D. FULLER* 





NEW COURSES AT BRICKS 
At Bricks Junior College, North 
Carolina, in response to a growing 


* Instructor in Education and Philoso- 
phy, Modesto Junior College, Modesto, 
California. 
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demand on the part of the business 
world and in order to serve the 
needs of the increasing constitu- 
ency more adequately, there were 
established two new curricula at 
the opening of the school year— 
one in secretarial studies and one 
in pre-nursing education. The sec- 
retarial curriculum is designed to 
prepare young men and women for 
positions as bookkeepers, stenog- 
raphers, private secretaries, and 
office managers or assistants; while 
the pre-nursing curriculum is de- 
signed to lay a broad cultural 
foundation for young women look- 
ing forward to nursing as a pro- 
fession. 





CALIFORNIA WOMEN STUDENTS 


The annual joint conference of 
Associated Women Students and 
the Women’s Athletic Federation of 
Southern California Junior Colleges 
was held at San Bernardino, Octo- 
ber 16 and 17. Among the speakers 
were Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish, 
Miss Esther Dayman of Mills Col- 
lege, and Miss Ruth Price of the 
University of Southern California. 
Special discussion groups ' con- 
sidered such topics as assembly pro- 
grams, social affairs, social service, 
activity groups, and girls’ budgets. 





NORTH CAROLINA HAS NEW 
COLLEGE 


One of the most recent additions 
to the junior college family is Lees- 
McRae College at Banner Elk, North 
Carolina. This institution is under 
the control of the Presbyterian 
Church and has begun its work 
under encouraging circumstances. 
The State Department of Education 
has accorded it full junior college 
standing. 
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1928. JouRNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 
“Higher Educational Aspirations of 
California Junior College Students,” 
Journal of Educational Research 
(May 1931), XXIII, 429-30. 

Abstract of article by W. C. Eells and 
H. F. Jones in California Quarterly of 
Secondary Education, April 1931. See 
No. 1842. 


1929. JouRNAL OF HIGHER EpucaTIon, “Jun- 
ior Colleges,” Journal of Higher 
Education (June 1931), II, 339. 

Correction of error in earlier state- 
ment. See No. 1849. 


1930. KEESECKER, Warp W., “Biennial Sur- 
vey of Education in the United 
States 1928-1930,” chapter xxiil, Re- 
view of Educational Legislation, 
United States Office of Education 
Bulletin, No. 20, 1931, 20 pages. 

Contains information of junior col- 
lege legislation and legal decisions 
affecting junior colleges in California, 
Mississippi, Texas, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Michigan, and North Carolina (pp. 28- 
29). 


1931. Kersey, VIERLING, Biennial Report 
of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, State of California, 1929-30, 
Part I, Sacramento, California, 1931, 
231 pages. 

Contains numerous references to jun- 
ior colleges, their growth, legal status, 
problems and prospects, by Superin- 
tendent Kersey, Nicholas Ricciardi, and 
others (pp. 26, 39, 43, 47, 53, 63, 85, 87, 
118, 136-37, 197, 201). 


1932. Los ANGELES Ciry ScHooL DISTRICT, 
Report of Board of Education, Los 
Angeles, California, 1914. 

Contains a review of the first two and 
a half years of junior college work in 
connection with the Los Angeles High 
Schools (202-3). 


* This is a continuation of Bibliography 
on Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells 
(United States Office of Education Bulle- 
tin [1930], No. 2), which contained the 
first 1,600 titles of this numbered se- 
quence. Assistance is requested from 
authors of publications which should be 
included. 


1933. 


1934. 


1935. 


1936. 


1937. 


1938. 
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McCarTHY, JOSEPH LOWELL, “En- 
trance Requirements and Curricula 
of Fifteen Private Junior Colleges 
in Kentucky,” Lexington, Kentucky, 
1931, 80 pages, 10 tables, 1 figure, 
bibliography of 7 titles. 
Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Kentucky. An evaluation 
of the curricula of fifteen private jun- 
ior colleges, a comparison of their en- 
trance requirements with those of the 
University of Kentucky, and an analy- 
sis of their methods of student ac- 
counting. Findings indicate too wide 
a spread of function for the financial 
ability of the colleges, records poorly 
kept, and admission requirements not 
on a par with those of the University. 


MastTeErS, B. E., “Texas Association 
of Junior Colleges,” Texas Outlook 
(July 1931), XV, 39. 

Account of the spring meeting held 
at Austin, April 23, 1931. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH, 
Yearbook of the General Board of 
Christian Education, Christian Edu- 
cation (July 1931), XXXI, 139-43. 


Contains statistics for 1930-31 of 20 
junior colleges of the denomination. 


MILLER, WILLIAM Rosert (editor), 
First the Blade, Vol. IV, San Ber- 
nardino Valley Union Junior Col- 
lege, 1931, 86 pages. 

California intercollegiate anthology of 
verse, containing 74 poems by student 
authors, selected from nearly a_ thou- 
sand submitted for publication. Repre- 
sents 15 California junior colleges and 
16 other institutions of collegiate grade. 
Reviewed in October issue of the Junior 
College Journal. See page 56. 


MISSIONARY HERALD, “At the Benedic- 
tion of the New Athens Site,” Mis- 
sionary Herald (May 1931), CXXVII, 
208-9, 229, 4 illustrations. 

Four illustrations, account of exer- 
cises, and extracts from addresses given 
at the dedication of the new site of 
the American Junior College for Girls 
near Athens, Greece. 


Morton, HuGcu Paut, “Methods of 
Securing Revenue for Southern De- 
nominational Junior Colleges,” 
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1939. 


1940. 


1941. 


1942, 


Nashville, Tennessee, 1927, 79 pages, 
4 tables, bibliography of 20 titles. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at George 
Peabody College. A case study of twelve 
representative colleges, with evaluations 
expressed by presidents, financial lead- 
ers, and denominational leaders, used 
as a basis for ranking sources and 
methods. Methods of financing receiv- 
ing highest rank are the use of regular 
sources — tuition, fees, endowment, 
board and room receipts, and church 
appropriations. The campaign type of 
securing revenue should be by a single 
institution under its own management. 


MurpHy, ARTHUR JAMES, “Latin in 
the Junior College,” Providence, 
Rhode Island, 1930, 45 pages, 10 
tables, 1 figure, bibliography of 27 
titles. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at Brown 
University. An analysis of Latin courses 
in representative junior colleges. One- 
fourth of the colleges do not offer Latin. 
Where offered the offerings in Latin are 
as great, if not greater, than in the first 
two years of four-year colleges. The 
instructors of Latin in junior colleges 
do not compare favorably with those in 
the four-year colleges. 


NEILSON, N. P., “Athletic Conference 
of the California Junior College 
Federation” (Abridged), California 
Quarterly of Secondary Education 
(June 1931), VI, 440-41. 


Report of state conferences on junior 
college athletic situation in California. 


NEWTON, PAuLINA L., “The Status of 
Modern Languages in the Junior 
Colleges of Kansas,” Emporia, Kan- 
sas, 1931, 112 pages, 17 tables, bibli- 
ography of 36 titles. 


Unpublished Master of Science thesis 
at Kansas State Teachers College. Sum- 
marizes the junior college movement in 
general; surveys the movement in Kan- 
sas; reports the status of modern 
languages in the accredited junior col- 
leges of the state; compares the Kan- 
sas situation to results of a regional 
study of modern languages in represen- 
tative junior colleges of the country. 


OLiver, E. W. (chairman), “Report 
of the Fraternity Study Committee 
of Southern California,” California 
Quarterly of Secondary Education 
(June 1931), VI, 453-54. 


Opposes authorization of fraternities 
in California public junior colleges. 


1943. 


1944. 


1945. 


1946. 


1947. 


1948. 


1949. 
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PALMER, ARCHIE M., “For the Im- 
provement of College Administra- 
tion and Instruction,” Bulletin of 
the Association of American Col- 
leges (May 1931), XVII, 294—96. 

Includes summary of course on junior 
college organization and administration 
to be offered in American universities 
in the summer sessions of 1931. 


PALMER, ARCHIE M., “Summer Op- 
portunities,” Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation (June 1931), II, 331-36. 

“A Thumb-Nail List of the Profes- 
sional Courses on Higher Education to 
Be Given in Summer Schools.”  In- 
cludes information on courses on the 
junior college in thirteen universities. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, “A Presby- 
terian Junior College,” Educational 
Bulletin, Presbyterian Church in the 
United States (September 1914), 13 
pages. 

Report of the Ad-Interim Committee 
to the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church. 


RaIneEY, Homer P., “Activities of the 
Commission on _ Institutions of 
Higher Education,” North Central 
Association Quarterly (June 1931), 
VI, 8-9. 

Considers work of the North Central 
Association in sponsoring junior col- 
lege experiments at Stephens College, 
Kansas City, and Joliet. 


REEDY, JoEL Martin, “The Junior 
College as Now Administered,” 
Knoxville, Tennessee, 1930, 151 
pages, 11 tables, 7 figures, biblio- 
graphy of 41 titles. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Tennessee. A collection of 
illustrative material from the published 
literature dealing with the origin, ad- 
ministration, functions, standardization, 
articulation, student body, instructional 
staff, and curricula of junior colleges. 


REEVES, Ftoyp W., “The Place and 
Purpose of the Liberal Arts College 
in Modern Education,” Transactions 
of the Fifty-ninth Annual Meeting 
of the Ohio College Association 
(April 4-5, 1930), Columbus, Ohio, 
pp. 18-23. 

Duplicate of article by same author in 


Journal of Higher Education (October 
1930), I, 373-80. See No. 1709. 


REYNOLDs, J. H., “The Junior Col- 
lege,” Nashville Christian Advocate 
(August 14, 1914). 
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1950. 


1951. 


1952. 


1953. 


1954. 
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Rospins, JoHN P., “Should Public 
Junior Colleges Be Established in 
Oregon?” Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia, 1931, 161 pages, 34 tables, 5 
figures, bibliography of 49 titles. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at Stan- 
ford University. Considers educational 
background, both of secondary schools 
and of institutions of higher learning, 
and conditions under which public jun- 
ior colleges might be established in the 
state. Recommends a city junior college 
at Portland, county institutions in 
Clatsop, Coos, and Klamath counties, 
and junior college departments in Ash- 
land and La Grande normal schools. 
Recommends state junior college legis- 
lation. 


SCHOOL AND Society, “Junior College 
at Western Reserve University,” 
School and Society (June 6, 1931), 
XXXITT, 754-55. 


Announcement of establishment of a 
junior college division within Adel- 
bert College of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 


Simmons, I. F., “The Public Junior 
College,” Nashville, Tennessee, 1924, 
101 pages, 16 tables, 4 figures, biblio- 
graphy of 52 titles. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at George 
Peabody College. Purpose is to deter- 
mine origin, development, function, and 
trends of the public junior college. Con- 
siders forces contributing, history, legal 
status, curricula, standards, and tend- 
encies. Emphasizes the need for reor- 
ganization of the entire educational 
system and indicates the plan which 
seems most feasible. 


SMITH, WALTER H., “What Is Actu- 
ally Happening to the Liberal Arts 
College?” School and Society (June 
20, 1931), XXXIII, 809-15. 


“The junior college movement prom- 
ises to dominate the educational ho- 
rizon during the next generation. .... 
For our purpose the significant phase 
of this movement is that most of these 
new junior colleges are publicly sup- 
ported.” 


SNYDER, WILLIAM H., “The Degree of 
Associate of Arts” (Abridged), Cali- 
fornia Quarterly of Secondary Edu- 
cation (June 1931), VI, 439. 


Advocates granting the title of As- 
sociate in Arts to graduates of all Cali- 
fornia junior colleges. A motion was 
unanimously carried by the Junior Col- 
lege Section of the Principals’ Conven- 
tion, at which the address was given, 


1955. 


1956. 


1957. 


1958. 


1959. 


to recommend that that title be con- 
ferred on all their graduates. 


STEPHENS, H. Morse, “Course in His- 
tory in the Junior Colleges,” His- 
tory Teachers Magazine (June 1913), 
IV, 153-55. 

Suggestions made by the Department 
of History of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


STEPHENS, W. L. (superintendent), 
Superintendent’s Bulletin, Long 
Beach City Schools (April 1931), 
Vol. VI, No. 7, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, 18 pages. 

Contains summaries of five research 
investigations involving the Long Beach 
Junior College: Report on Stephens Col- 
lege Experiment; Investigation of Cer- 
tificate and Diploma Classification; Test 
Research (Thurstone, lowa High School 
Content, A-S Reaction, Bernreuter Scale, 
and Strong Interest Blank); Differential 
Prediction of College Success; and Con- 
struction of Junior College Comprehen- 
sive Examinations. 


THOMSEN, Mary Martua, “A Person- 
ality Study of Students in Certain 
Public Junior Colleges in Califor- 
nia,” Berkeley, California, 1931, 33 
pages, 11 tables, 6 figures, biblio- 
graphy of 4 titles. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of California. A close re- 
lationship was found to exist between 
parental occupation and educational op- 
portunity, indicating that the junior col- 
lege operates as a selective agency on 
an occupational if not on a social basis. 
Students seemed to have vague ideas as 
to their future, indicating that guidance 
programs are not functioning effectively. 
From the programs chosen it seems that 
non-recommended students go to the 
junior college more for social purposes 
than for academic work. 


UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
“Educational Directory: 1931,” Bul- 
letin No. 1, Washington, D.C., 1931, 
171 pages. 

Contains names of junior colleges, lo- 
cations, and presidents (pp. 71-74). 


WAHLQUIST, JOHN T., A Study of the 
Social, Economic, Professional, and 
Legal Status of the Junior College 
Instructor, Cincinnati, Ohio, June 
1930, 241 pages, 63 tables, 3 figures, 
bibliography of 100 titles. 

Doctor’s dissertation at the University 
of Cincinnati. Summarized in two arti- 
cles in the Junior College Journal, De- 
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1960. 


1961. 


1962. 


1963. 


1964. 


cember 1930 and January 1931. To be 
published in fuller form as a bulletin 
of the United States Office of Education. 


WaLTerRS, Raymonp, “The Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women,” 
School and Society (May 9, 1931), 
XXXIII, 634-42. 


Includes an account of the session 
dealing with “Experiments in the Jun- 
ior College Field” at which Dr. J. J. 
Oppenheimer was the principal speaker. 


WicGaM, ALBERT, The Marks of an 
Educated Man, Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
New York, 1930, 339 pages. 


Contains brief discussion of the jun- 
ior college (pp. 239-41). “‘The cap sheaf 
. --. is the organization of the junior 
college, a movement which is rapidly 
sweeping the country.” Suggests the 
usefulness and significance of the de- 
gree of J.C.G.—Junior College Graduate. 


WiLuiaMs, Cora L., Adding a New 
Dimension to Education, California 
Press, San Francisco, California, 
1928, 286 pages. 


A refreshing statement of the educa- 
tional philosophy and description of 
the character and spirit of the daily 
work at the Williams Institute and Jun- 
ior College, of which the author is the 
director. 


YounG, WiLu1AM, “Some Aspects of 
the Junior College as Seen by Its 
Students,” Lincoln, Nebraska, 1929, 
74 pages, 31 tables, bibliography of 
7 titles. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Nebraska. Based upon re- 
turns received from 2,500 students in 17 
public and 20 private junior colleges in 
19 states. Certain students revealed inde- 
pendent judgments but a great deal of 
indoctrination was likewise apparent. 
In general, formal claims of the junior 
college were supported. 


Zook, GEorGE F. (secretary), “Pro- 
ceedings of the Commission on In- 
stitutions of Higher Education,” 
North Central Association Quarterly 
(June 1931), VI, 31-60. 


Contains report on accreditation of 
new junior colleges (p. 32); interpreta- 
tion of standards (p. 33); standards for 
junior colleges (pp. 37-38); accredita- 
tion report (p. 41); list of 52 junior 
colleges as accredited by the Association 
(pp. 52-54); lists of junior colleges as 
approved by the Southern and North- 
west Associations (pp. 59-60). 


1965. 


1966. 


1967. 


1968. 


1969. 


1970. 


1971. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, 
“Brownsville Junior College High 
School, Brownsville, Texas,” Amer- 
ican School Board Journal (August 
1931, LXXXIII, 55. 

Interior and exterior views, floor 
plans, and brief description of the 
plant. 


Brown, B. Warren (Director), Re- 
port of the Survey of the Educa- 
tional Work and Responsibility of 
the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, Louisville, Kentucky, 
August 1928, 88 pages. 

Contains considerable information, 
especially financial, concerning twelve 
junior colleges of the denomination. 


Be.tFrour, C. Stanton, “The Junior 
College,” Pitt Summer News, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania (July 23, 1931.) 


Review of W. C. Eells’s The Junior 
College. 


Brown, WILLARD Dayton, One Hun- 
dredth Annual Report of the Board 
of Education of the Reformed 
Church in America, 25 E. 22nd St., 
New York City (June 1931). 

Contains report on status and prog- 
ress of Northwestern Junior College, 
Iowa (pp. 9-10). 


CALIFORNIA ScHOOLS, “California Ed- 
ucational Legislation 1931,” Califor- 
nia Schools (June 1931), II, 264—65, 
278. 


Includes summary of new legislation, 
passed by 1931 legislature, dealing with 
junior colleges in the state. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS, “Establishment 
and Maintenance of Junior Col- 
leges,” California Schools (October 
1931), II, 398-99. 


Abstract of thesis by A. E. Joyal at 
University of California. See No. 1986. 


CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EpucaTion, Statistics of California 
Junior Colleges (Bulletin No. J-4), 
Sacramento, California, August 
1931, 35 pages, 30 tables. 


“The accompanying statistics of Cali- 
fornia junior colleges for the school 
year ending June 30, 1930, are published 
this year for the first time in printed 
form. The heavy demand for, and the 
extensive use made of, the district jun- 
ior college statistics which have been 
issued during the past several years in 
mimeographed form have indicated the 
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desirability of issuing these materials 
in this more permanent form. The 
statistics contained in this bulletin 
comprise all of the essential data re- 
ported to the State Department of Edu- 
cation relative to the public junior 
colleges of the state.”? Contains detailed 
statistics on personnel, organization, 
enrollment, attendance, graduates, sala- 
ries, staff, buildings, indebtedness, tax- 
ation, costs, and historical data. 


CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EpucaTion, Directory of California 
Secondary Schools (Bulletin No. 
J-1), Sacramento, California, Sep- 
tember 1931, 83 pages. 


Contains directory and tabular sum- 
mary concerning California junior col- 
leges as of October 17, 1930 (pp. 55-60). 


CHRISTENSEN, ALFRED, “The Organi- 
zation and Administrative Control 
of the Public Junior College,” Ev- 
anston, Illinois (1931), 130 tables, 
20 figures, bibliography, 35 titles. 


Unpublished Doctor’s dissertation at 
Northwestern University. Based upon 
data gathered by interview and by 
questionnaire from 55 per cent of all 
public junior colleges in the country. 
Deals with the structure of the organi- 
zation for administering the public 
junior college, its business organization, 
and the organization of student activi- 
ties. 


CorFMAN, Lotus D., Report of the 
President of the University of Min- 
nesota for 1928-30 (1930), 43-44. 


Public junior colleges will involve 
greatly increased expense. If estab- 
lished at all, they should be established 
by districts, and should be a part of the 
state system of higher education. 


Craic, J. Marie, “The Status of the 
Junior Colleges of Mississippi—A 
Study of the State-Accredited Two- 
Year Institution in the Year 1928,” 
Durham, North Carolina (1929), 144 
pages, 39 tables, bibliography, 23 
titles. 

Unpublished thesis for the degree of 
Master of Education at Duke Univer- 
sity. A study of the growth, develop- 
ment, and present status of the junior 
colleges of the state in the light of the 
ordinarily accepted aims of the junior 
college. 


DANIELS, LesTER R., Proposed Cali- 
fornia State College at Sacramento, 
Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, 


Sacramento, California. (1931), 16 
pages. 

Outline of plan for change of Sacra- 
mento Junior College into a four-year 
institution, and statistics and arguments 
to support it. 


EpucaTion, “The Junior College,” 
Education (September 1931), LII, 
53. 

Review of W. C. Eells’s The Junior 
College. 


EELLS, WALTER Crossy, “Junior Col- 
leges,” Record of Current Educa- 
tional Publications, April 1—June 
30, 1931, United States Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 16, 1931, pp. 37- 
44, 

Annotated bibliography of 59 selected 
titles. 


EELLS, WALTER Crossy, “The Junior 
College,” Phi Delta Kappan (August 
1931), XIV, 51-52. 

Review of the author’s The Junior 
College in department “As the Author 
Sees It.” 


Evans, THomas S., “Newman Hall, 
Los Angeles Junior College,” Chris- 
tian Education (December 1930), 
XIV, xxv, 183. 

Outline of religious activities at Los 
Angeles Junior College, with half-tone 
of the building used as a religious and 
social center. 


FENTON, Norman, “The Story of 
Menlo,” Journal of Juvenile Re- 
search (July 1931), XV, 235. 

Review of L. S. Howard’s The Story 
of Menlo. 


Haccarp, W. W., “Joliet Township 
High School and Junior College 
Addition,” American School Board 
Journal (August 1931), LXXXIII, 
56, 111. 

Illustrations of main buildings and 
gymnasium, and description of new 
addition to the plant of the oldest pub- 
lic junior college in the country. 


HicH ScHooLt TeAcuHer, “The Junior 
College,” High School Teacher (Sep- 
tember 1931), VII, 279. 

Review of W. C. Eells’s The Junior 
College. 


JOURNAL OF EpucaTion, “The Junior 
College,” Journal of Education 
(July 27, 1931), CXIV, 54. 

Review of W. C. Eells’s The Junior 
College. 
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